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kind of action that comes of it. It is possible to have a definite belief on the essentials 

of religion without incurring the danger which always goes with dogmatism. Not for 
any of the dogmatist’ s apparent rewards would we put our necks in the yoke he wears. Dog- 
matism says that it has the eternal truth wrapped up under its label, and that nobody else has 
access to it; we must accept it or be doomed. 

In avoiding the dogmatic Scylla there is danger that we plunge into the indefinite Charyb- 
dis. We must summon our resources and overcome uncertainty, indecision, indefiniteness; 
we must recover ourselves for the straight, plain, and safe way into port. 

Definiteness in beliefs is useful. Only such beliefs bring comfort and fit for action. This 
does not mean to shut out mystery. There is always the background of the unknown. But 
in the foreground the figures must be,distinct. Certainty and mystery are close about us all 
the time. They are on friendly terms of intimacy. The foe of definiteness is not mystery, 
but vagueness, carelessness, and laziness. 

We may not be required to write out or say aloud our definite faith every day, but we 
ought to be able to do so when the occasion requires it. We might even state it in several 
ways, to bring out its clearness. We can put it forth in our own words, or in the words of the 
one for whom we are stating it. In every way we want simplicity, definiteness, and clearness. 
No good comes of mistiness. In a fog there is only danger to navigation. May it be, some 
of us do not move because we need certain guidance? 

Let us try it out. Without reservations or footnotes, let each one say, “I believe in God.” 
That does not settle everything, but it settles something. The conviction may have been 
drifting about in our minds. Now we lay hold of it in such a way that it also takes hold of 

us. It will not let go until we have done something about it. We have settled on this patch 
of ground long enough to cultivate it and grow fruit. 

Let us try another region in which there | is necessary mystery—but also too much mistiness. 
Each of us may think it out and say, “I believe that my friend who died is living.” That is 
to bring pointedness out of some vague hope. It is my friend I want to have a conviction 
about. Does he live? Yes. 

Let us summon another belief out of haziness and say, “I know I ama soul.” We are 
willing to settle down to this plain conclusion. There is nothing here which condemns others 
for not believing, or that shuts out increase of faith. But there i is clearness. We have come 
into the open. The belief in the soul—my own, yours, every one’s—is definite, and we must 
do something definite about it. 


/ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


bring the state of war with Germany to an end 
by the passage of a resolution to that effect 

through Congress, the statesmanship of the Allied 
Powers at the beginning of the week was being exerted 
in an effort to agree upon detailed plans for the en- 
forcement of the Treaty of Versailles with such modifi- 
cation in methods as would make it enforceable. The 
chief issue between Great Britain as the date for the 
conference of premiers at Spa drew near was the 
question of the reparatory indemnities to be paid by 
Germany. In an effort to adjust the difference between 
the British and French views as to the amount of the 
payment to be imposed upon Germany, Premiers Lloyd 
George and Millerand met for an interchange of opin- 
ions at Folkestone at the end of last week. Although 
in principle a general agreement was reached among 
the members of the Supreme Council at the recent 
conference at San Remo, the details of the plan for 
the application of the treaty remained undetermined, 
and the conference at Spa is expected to remove the 
remaining divergences among the great Allied Powers, 
and especially those between Great Britain and Italy 
on the one hand and France on the other. 
Two Democratic Conventions 
Oppose League of Nations 

While the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate was exerting pressure in the effort to bring 
about the passage of the Knox resolution declaring the 
war at an end by act of Congress, just as it had been 
declaréd to exist by act of Congress, an interesting side- 
light upon the attitude of the Democratic party toward 
the President’s attitude for the ratification of the treaty 
of peace as it stands was furnished by the declarations 
on the subject by two Democratic state conventions. 
In Rhode Island the Democrats by unanimous vote 
adopted a plank condemning the covenant of the League 
of Nations as now written into the treaty, and de- 
nouncing especially Article X. In New York the state 
convention indicated its disapproval of the treaty in 
a more reserved way by omitting from the platform 
all mention of the subject in controversy. The senti- 
ment of the majority of the delegates on the question 
seemed to be summarized in the statement by one 
of the party leaders, W. Bourke Cochran, that the 
President pursued an excellent course until the day he 
sailed for France to take personal part in the nego- 
tiations in Paris. 
New Revolution in Mexico 
Menaces Carranza’s Regime 

It was becoming evident at the beginning of the 
week that the secessionist movement begun less than a 
month ago in the state of Sonora was rapidly taking 
the form of a general revolution against President 
Carranza. The revolutionists last week brought the 
issue to a point by addressing to President Carranza 
a communication demanding his resignation. This in- 
vitation Sefior Carranza promptly rejected, and accom- 
panied his rejection by a declaration of his purpose to 
employ every constitutional or unconstitutional means 
to crush the rebellion. Each step in the controversy, 
however, seemed to bring to light fresh revelations of 
Carranza’s inability to cope with the armies under the 
command of his former supporter and protégé, Gen- 
eral Obregon, and last Monday it was expected in 
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Washington that official notification of Carranza’s 
escape from Mexico City and from Mexican soil would 
be forthcoming without long delay. In the event of 
Carranza’s appearance across the border as a fugitive 
it was indicated froni Washington that the Government 
would afford him the right of asylum accorded to po- 
litical refugees. 
Causes of Latest Revolution 
Discouraging Symptom in Mexico’s Life 

Apart from the inevitable economic reasons, the im- 
mediate cause of the present revolution in Mexico is 
receiving attention north of the Rio Grande as a fresh 
diagnosis of one of the basic evils that affect and almost 
always have affected the political life of Mexico. The 
state of Sonora raised the banner of revolution by 
the issuance of a declaration of secession because of 
the apparently well-grounded suspicion that Venus- 
tiano Carranza was taking measures to insure the elec- 
tion of his own choice for the Presidency next July by 
an extensive manipulation of the election machinery 
of the country. Such methods were notoriously pur- 
sued by Porfirio Diaz in successive re-elections over 
more than a quarter-century. Similar disregard of the 


basic principles of constitutional government has char- 


acterized to a more or less degree every one of the 
three successors of Porfirio Diaz, with the possible ex- 
ception of Francisco I. Madero, and has been a per- 
sistent feature of the national life of the republic of 
Mexico since its beginning. There appears to be small 
probability that the present revolt against arbitrary 
methods will place in power an administration that 
will inaugurate the new era of respect for constitu- 
tional principles. 
Polish Armies Take Kiev 
and Press Offensive against Soviets 

A new chapter in the relations between Poland and 
Russia was begun last week, when the official announce- 
ment came from Warsaw that Polish armies under the 
command of General Pilsudski, the President of the 
Polish Republic, had taken Kiev and were advancing 
southward in the direction of Odessa. In declaring his 
intention to take Kiev, General Pilsudski recently ex- 
plained that he had undertaken the campaign against 
Russia in an effort to drive back the Soviet forces from 
the Polish frontier and to liberate Ukrainians from 
the Russian yoke. In the closing stages of the opera- 
tions before Kiev, it became evident that Pilsudski 
was receiving popular support from the Ukrainians. 
In Russian quarters the Polish offensive was regarded 
as offering to Russia the danger of being deprived of 
a considerable part of her richest grain-producing coun- 
try—the granary of the former empire. From Warsaw 
came intimations that the Poles would not content 
themselves with the taking of Kiev, which Pilsudski is 
credited with having promised to restore to the Ukrain- 
ian people as allies of Poland against Russia, but that 
they would continue their march to the Black Sea as 
well as in the direction of Moscow. 


Soviet Armies Make Progress 
on the Caspian and Southward 
At the moment when news despatches from Paris 
were conveying information of an agreement between 
France and Great Britain for the exploitation of the 
oil fields in territory which formerly belonged to 
Turkey or to Russia, the Soviet strategists accom- 
plished a significant military movement last week by 
taking Baku in Transcaucasia, the centre of oil pro- 
duction in Russia. The entrance of the Soviet 
army into Baku was preceded by the news that. the 
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republic of Azerbaijan, south of Transcaucasia, had 
thrown in its lot with the Soviet government in Mos- 
cow. It was also apparent that the Soviet campaign 
in a southerly direction bore some relation to the Turk- 
ish nationalistic activities under Mustapha Kemal to 
the southwest of the Caucasus. The recovery by Russia 
of territory that belonged to it before the fall of the 
empire, promised, in the event of its success, to inter- 
fere and conflict with agreements reached by the San 
Remo conference for the allotment of mandates in 
Asia Minor, and especially with control by the British 
of oil territories on the borderland between Russia and 
Turkey as they were constituted before the war. 

Nitti Rising Figure 
in the Affairs of the World 

Premier Nitti at the beginning of the week, on the 
eve of what promised to be a determined attempt to 
oust him from office by an expression of a lack of con- 
fidence by a majority in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Rome, had assumed a striking prominence in the inter- 
national councils of statesmen. At San Remo the 
Italian Premier took an unqualified stand for the re- 
construction of the shattered economic and industrial 
structure of the world by concerted efforts for the 
restoration of the productive powers of Germany and 
Russia. In pursuing this policy, Signor Nitti appeared 
to be in full accord with his British colleague, Premier 
Lloyd George. Internally, however, Premier Nitti was 
confronted with a difficult situation, presented by in- 
dustrial disturbances in the north of Italy and eco- 
nomic distress throughout the country. The Italian 
- statesman’s pleas for the reconstruction of the world’s 
affairs as a whole as the only practicable method of 
improving the situation of the Allied countries were 
a phase of his efforts to improve conditions in Italy. 
In the meanwhile, France, whose Premier, M. Mille- 
rand, had stood at San Remo for an unqualified en- 
forcement of the Treaty of Versailles and for uncom- 
promising opposition to the recognition of Russia under 
its Soviet régime, was dealing with a general strike 
which the Labor Federation was endeavoring to wield 
as a political weapon. aT. 


Brevities 


President George E. Horr says something: “It is 
frequently said that a man has a right to think as he 
pleases. That is just what no living soul has any right 
to do. His only right is to think according to the facts 
of the case and according to the laws of thought.” 


Another sermonic truism comes from Dr. W. E. Bar- 
ton: “Large numbers of sermons, otherwise well con- 
structed, fail because they have in them no element 
of persuasion. Men cannot be driven by cold, hard 
truth, as if it were a bayonet; they must be moved 
through their emotions. “We do very little real think- 
ing; all the things we care most for lie in the realm of 
our emotions. Men are not saved by logic, but by 
passion. The cross of Christ is not primarily a dogma, 
an article in a creed, but a mighty appeal to human 
emotions.” 


We are fond of the Methodists, and we owe them 
much; but why in the world do they not settle the 
question of amusements? Since the earliest memory 
their people have been violating the law with impunity, 
and longer to continue it is a reproach. The Book of 
Discipline disapproves “dancing, playing at games of 
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chance, attending theatres, horse-races, circuses, danc- 
ing-parties, patronizing dancing-schools or taking part 
in such other amusements as are obviously of mislead- 
ing and questionable moral tendency.” For such of- 
fence the law calls first for reproof by pastor, sec- 
ondly reproof by pastor and class leader or “discreet” 
members of the church, and for the third offence the 
accused shall be brought to trial. It is as dead as the 
blue laws. ; 


LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


“Unitarianism Needs More Beauty” 


To the Editor of Tam CuristiAN REGISTER :— 

A bit of personal experience may help to answer the 
questions propounded in your interesting editorial on 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and her religious convictions. 
In the latter part of the summer of 1899 I was a resi- 
dent of the’ “Passmore-Edwards Settlement,” the 
changed name of the Robert Elsmere movement when 
it went out of University Hall on Gordon Square and 
moved to Tavistock Street. 

Mrs. Ward came frequently to visit the Settlement, 
and it was my good fortune to meet her there and 
to explain something of what we were doing in Boston 
with the various missions of the Benevolent Fraternity. 
What seemed to interest her even more was the attempt 
of our Unitarian Church to develop a liturgical ser- 
vice. She had in her possession our rather elaborate 
“Book of Worship” which proved such a dismal failure 
so far as its introduction into our churches is con- 
cerned. Mrs. Ward, in kind but firm fashion, criti- 
cised this book for its imitation of the form current 
in the Episcopal Church, and also for a certain theo- 
logical uncertainty in the prayers and the Litany. 

In 1902 I was back again at the same London Settle- 
ment and discussed at considerable length our revision, 
if it may be called so, of the Book of Worship, viz., the 
“Five Services.” This smaller book met with fair ap- 
proval from Mrs. Ward, but her main contention— 
and I remember her words well—was its lack of origi- 
nality. “It does not grow,” she said, “from our own 
traditions, and hence it will not be of great help.” 
Then she outlined somewhat the plan or form of a book 
of prayer. As I listened I felt the truth of her words, 
even more so when she expressed her hearty accord 


‘with our attempts on Copley Square, Boston, to make 


the interior of the church beautiful and symbolical 
by placing among the memorials stained glass windows 
(such as the one to Increase Mather saving the Co- 
lonial Charter) suggesting the inspiring moments in 
our American history, or adding such dominating mo- 
saics as that of “Truth,” back of the pulpit. 

The small book entitled “Responsive Services,” of 
whieh I was editor, grew largely from the suggestions 
made to me by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and I am happy 
to say, the Congregational form of procedure in those 
responsive services was adopted first by Rev. Mr. 
Badger in his services bound up with the Foote 
(A. U. A.) hymn-book and afterward by the committee 
that had charge of the present services now generally in 
use in our churches. 

As to the figure of Truth which I was fortunate 
enough to have added to our Second Church, and which 
now has conspicuous place back of the communion 
table in the Second Church, Audubon Circle, Boston, 
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I quoted Mrs. Ward’s own words as reason for its po- 
sition and for its selection as the leading motive in 
the work of Unitarianism. 

“Anglicanism,” said Mrs. Ward, “protects itself 
against the tendency of men and things to mediocrity 
by adopting such fixed ways of procedure and expres- 
sion as represent really a sifted past, a ‘best’? which 
has stood the trial of time... . Unitarianism needs 
more beauty. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why religion should divorce itself from art, 
literature, music. .. . The church in Pisa has always 
been to me one of the most eloquent because of the 
great figure of the Messianic Christ which looks down 
from the apse with majesty, giving meaning and voice 
to the whole. In this Pisa Cathedral there is a grand 
unity of message.” 

To give such a unity of message—“For this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the 
truth’—did we put the heroic figure of Truth where 
the figure of the Christ stands in Pisa. 

THomas VAN NEss. 

Boston, Mass. 


The World Church: Unitarian Branch 


To the Editor of Ton CuristTiAN RuGistTer :— 

Unitarianism has its hands on universal religion. 
The Laymen’s League is starting in to put Unitarian- 
ism more on the map and to put more men into its 
churches. With enthusiasm it is already into a splen- 
did work. The men it will reach will largely be the 
husbands and sons of the women of the Unitarian 
churches. 


Is not the time here for the Unitarians to lead the 


Protestant churches toward a name-heading aiming to 
the future,—each body holding its name-history in sub- 
ordinate connection, as in the suggested heading above? 

It is certain that not only in the liberal wing, but 
in much Protestant orthodoxy, the mind has practi- 
cally approximated the universal or world conception 
of religion; that the rank and file of unchurched men 
and families will no longer, in any number, be gathered 
into religious organization under any designation other 
than that of “world church” or some form of such 
_ appellation. 

At any rate, it seems certain that, outside of Mas- 
sachusetts or New England, Unitarianism, if it would 
keep its advances must soon put its historical appel- 
lation secondary or adjunctive to the instinctive aim 
that is coming into the mind of the world. 

The solution of the dilemma all Protestantism is 
getting into would seem to be in a new world-wide 
naming; while consistently and necessarily for a time 
carrying in subordinate appellation its history-con- 
nection with the past. 

Science and comparative religion have prepared men 
for the World Church. 

F. K. Ginuerre. 


South BreLLIncGHAM, WASH. 


Saints and Endowments 


To the Editor of Tum Curistian Recistmr :— 


The article “For the Preacher: 31 Cents a Week,” 
by James C. Duncan, has been reprinted from Tue 
Recister in pamphlet form, and is being widely cireu- 
lated in our churches. 

It is a fine statement, and meets a real need; but 
there is one sentence in it which is misleading. 
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The writer shows that of the $31,850 raised in the 
Worcester Conference for ministers’ salaries, approxi- — 
mately $23,100 comes from endowments, leaving a bal- 
ance of $8,750 raised, by contributions, which works out 
at 51% cents per week per member. “That,” he says, “is 
what the living in many of our endowed churches con- 
tribute on the average toward the minister’s salary. . 
The balance comes from the saints above.” 

I wish the latter statement were true. The interest 
of church endowments is a tax on living men and 
women, and in no sense comes from the saints above. 
For every dollar received by the trustees as interest, 
some man or woman somewhere is toiling in mine, field, 
factory, or store. 

I am not attacking endowments. But there will be 
a day of reckoning for the churches over their financial 
holdings, just as there has already been in England, 
Irrance, and Italy. It is well we should see where we 
stand, and not wait to have the truth hammered into 
us by some hostile iconoclast. 

A latge part of our church income is raised by a tax 
(in the form of interest) on the industry of the com- 
munity,—a community that is generally indifferent and 
often hostile to our thought. 

You will see that this correction in no sense weakens 
Mr. Duncan’s argument,—rather it gives it added 
effect; for when we throw the burden of church sup- 
port on endowments, we are faithless not only to the 
saints above, but also to the toilers, nameless and ob- - 
scure, who give to our endowments their permanent 
value. 
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Ernest J. BowprEn. 
Mixrorp, N.H. 


Mr. Taft Heads Drive Committee 


Headquarters in Unity House opened and accredited organ- 
izations to present their claims for allotment 


ORMER PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT has 
a accepted the position of Honorary Chairman of 

the United Unitarian Drive, and will give all the 
service he can to the great financial cause of the 
Church. 

The personnel of the Committee is being completed, 
and will be announced soon: The headquarters of the 
Drive have already been chosen,—a suite of offices in 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. Here Mr. 


_ Robert F’. Duncan, who has been engaged in the promo- 


tion of the drive for $15,000,000 for Harvard Univer- 
sity, has begun his work for the success of the Church. 
He is a son of Rev. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass. 
There will be a number of other important appoint- 
ments for the conduct of the campaign. 
Representatives of all accredited Unitarian agencies 
and interests are receiving invitations to present their 
several claims for allotment in the Drive. There will 
be three meetings to hear them before the Committee, 
in the office of Mr. Richard M. Saltonstall, Shawmut 
National Bank Building, Boston, Mass. All possible 
details will be considered with care. Rev. Minot 
Simons has consented to act as temporary secretary, 
and all information should be obtained from him. 
These meetings will be held Friday, May 14, Tuesday, 
May 18, and Friday, May 21. 
The Committee wishes to present, sometime during 
the May Meetings, which begin May 23, the facts and 
plans of the Drive to the people who will be present 
from many parts of the country and Canada. des 
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Light Ahead for the Cost of Living 


A reassuring interview with a distinguished teacher, who 
explains why we pay so much, and tells us to 
do two things to restore sound condttions 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Eprror’s Foreworp 


One of the sanest and strongest books we have ever read is “The 
Religion Worth Having,” by Professor Carver. He knows religion, 
not as the theologian knows it in his technical field, to be sure, but 
as a teacher in any field ought to know the simple moral and spiritual 
foundations of a righteous and prosperous man or nation. He knows 
that religion is highly determinative of the conduct of men dealing 
with material goods. -He knows that religion has often been identi- 
fied with “palaver” rather than with “production,” and that there is 
need of a “work-bench philosophy” ot lite which ought to prevail 
over the “pig-trough philosophy” of life. Religion is fruitful labor 
for just recompense, and not emotionalism frittering its soul in in- 
dolent desires. The relation, that is, between sound economic prac- 
tice and true religious precept is successfully maintained in his 
book. He says that real religious people are the strength and stay 
of the world. We publish the following interview for the purpose 
of helping our readers to understand what the living conditions are 
at the present hour, and what the people may do to restore the 
normal order. Professor Carver Goes not get into a religious dis- 
cussion, but his informed statements about the economic facts and 
his advice make reassuring reading for a religious paper. 


ROF. THOMAS NIXON CARVER, for twenty 
P years a teacher of Political Economy at Harvard 

University, declares that the most efficacious way 
of reducing living costs is, first, to save, and second, to 
invest what you have saved. 

At his desk at 772 Widener Library this busy econo- 
mist discussed for the readers of Tum CuristiAN Rac- 
isteR this most vital present-day problem—how to 
restore the economic equilibrium. Professor Carver 
has found opportunity, in addition to his duties as a 
leading professor of the Department of Political Kcon- 
omy, to publish six volumes dealing with the economic 
situation. He is perhaps as well qualified as any 
economist in the country to discuss the present con- 
ditions. . 

“What do you make of Mr. Wanamaker’s action in 
reducing the cost to the buying public of all goods in 
his store twenty per cent.?” I inquired. “Does it indi- 
cate a general downward trend ?” 

“Mr. Wanamaker was probably actuated by motives 
of philanthropy,” replied Professor Carver. “His busi- 
ness has paid him a considerable profit, and he can 
afford to lose money, or at least to come out even.” 

“Are retail merchants, generally speaking, averaging 
a good profit?” 

“Well,” was his answer, “you have asked a rather 
difficult question. If we consider the cost of building 
and equipping the store in terms of present-day expense 
the retailer is not making a startling profit. If he had 
his entire equipment before the sharp upward trend 
began probably he has made a liberal percentage on 
his investment.” ; 

“In view of the fact,” I continued, “that so much 
money is in circulation, the people are asking, ‘Who 
gets the money?’ ” 

“Four classes get it,” Professor Carver replied. “In 
a time of rising prices the first persons to benefit are 
those who have commodities to sell, the second group 
those who work for wages, the third group’ men on 
salaries, and the fourth group those with fixed invest- 
ments.” 

“In regard to fixed investments,” I inquired, “what 
change 
sidered a safe investment?” 


_ A safe investment before the war was a five per cent. 
investment. To-day seven per cent. is considered safe ; 
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and of course the savings banks can afford to pay a 
correspondingly increased rate of interest.” 

Professor Carver has a human outlook on the situa- 
tion; and finding him a practical man of affairs as well 
as a careful student, I asked why it was that we were 
now required to pay from twenty-two to twenty-four 
cents for so necessary a commodity as sugar. 

“It is not generally understood,” he said, “that the 
world is producing less than one-half the amount of 
sugar it was producing previous to 1914; and for 
obvious reasons, foremost among which is prohibition, 
with its demands for more sweets, we are consuming 
considerably more sugar than we were previous to 
1914. Before the war, Belgium and France produced 
a great deal of sugar. England and other European 
nations depended on those countries for their supply. 
The sugar-producing regions are now in a state of 
devastation, and England is obliged to call on Cuba, 
the source of supply for the United States; naturally, 
severe competition has resulted.” 

“You do not think that the high cost of sugar is due 
to unscrupulous manipulation?” I inquired. 

“No, sir. If certain merchants have a lot of sugar 
on hand, they are going to get what people will pay; 
but there is no unwarranted combination to force 
prices up.” 

“Is the Government to blame?” I asked again. 

“Possibly the Government could have bought up the 
supply, cornered the market, so to speak, and doled 
it out; otherwise it is not at fault.” 

.“The other day,” I remarked, “I had occasion to buy 
flour. I learned that the market price ranged from 
$2.25 to $2.35 a bag. On further inquiry I discovered 
that the store had government flour to sell at $1.50 a 
bag. How do you account for the difference in price?” 

“It should be understood,” said Professor Carver 
“that the Government has sold a number of commodi- 
ties at much below cost. I learned the other day of a 
farmer who found that the price of dried turnips put 
up by the Government for the soldiers’ consumption 
was so low that he could afford to buy them and feed 
them to his cattle.” 

We turned to the ever-recurring question,—the worth 
of the United States dollar. 

“The dollar is worth one hundred cents,” he replied, 
with a smile, “the same as it always has been and 
always will be as long as the gold standard is retained. 
But when it comes to the amount which that one hun- 
dred cents will purchase, we have a different proposi- 
tion ; the dollar to-day, relative to its purchasing power, 
has been reduced at least one-half.” 

“Just how has the population of the United States 
been affected by increased cost of commodities and 
high wages?” I questioned. 

Professor Carver explained that wealth was more 
evenly distributed than in 1914, owing to heavy taxes 
on large incomes, and increased wages. He said that 
we were passing through a period of great change, and 
that a number of unexpected fortunes had been made 
and a great many people had been raised from condi- 
tions of poverty to comparative independence. The 
line between wealth and poverty is less distinctly 
marked. 

About the “extravagant spenders,” he said :-— 

“Beyond question there has been unwarranted ex- 
travagance. People forget that the world is producing 
less than it is consuming. Sooner or later there must 
be an increased production or a diminished consump- 
tion. It is my opinion that people have had their fling, 
and that we are entering on an era of more careful 
spending.” : af 
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“But what we should all like to discover,” I said, 
“is some way of escape from this endless upward spiral 
of living costs.” 

“There is a way of escape,’ he replied, after a 
moment’s reflection. “I do not maintain that it is a 
positive cure for the situation. It does, however, com- 
mend itself to me as worth recommending. Undoubt- 
edly, difficulties stand in the way of invest- 
ment and construction. People with large 
incomes cannot invest, because of heavy taxes, 
and people with whom money is plentiful, per- 
haps for the first time in their lives, have not 
yet learned the value of investment. Yet if 
the large number of persons whose incomes 
have materially increased would devote their 
surplus to the construction of woolen mills, 
cotton factories, shoe factories, and factories 
for making farm machinery, they would be 
helping mightily in an adjustment of the eco- 
nomic situation.” i 

“Will you please explain further?” I said. 

“Certainly. Let us take an illustration. 
Here is a workingman with, we will say, $100 
surplus; now if he would invest that $100 in 
the construction of a shoe factory, he would 
benefit in two ways: First, he would get the 
interest on his money; and second, and much 
more important, he would be helping to build 
a factory to compete with those already on the 
ground and thereby send down the price of 
shoes and at the same time send up his own 
weekly wage.” 

“Do the labor leaders recommend such ac- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Not that I have heard of,” he said. “They 
recommend that their followings take what 
they can get. I fear that some of the agitators 
do not wish labor to make the discovery that 
increased production means better economic 
conditions.” 

This answer prompted a question relative 
to further labor troubles in case wages should 
be reduced. Professor Carver was inclined to 
think that such troubles could hardly be 
avoided; that labor had discovered its power 
and would not readily accept reductions. 

“You would emphasize, then,” I remarked, 
returning to a former answer of his, “that 
what we need primarily is more willingness to 
invest.” 

“Yes,” he responded with decision, “and 
more important, the building of mills and 
factories and the manufacture of farm equip- 
ment.” 

“Does the present exodus from the farms 
constitute a real danger ?” 

“Indeed it does. Any action which lessens 
production is a real threat to our economic 
well-being. The desertion of farms constitutes a prob- 
lem of alarming proportions.” 

“Ts there any relief in sight?” I asked. 

“Students of the situation believe that the crest has 
been reached; but a rather long period will have to 
elapse before we can hope to return to the normal 
years with which this century opened.” 

“How about the cqming crash we have heard so 
much about?” I ventured. 

“T have not been one of those who have predicted 
a collapse,” Professor Carver explained. “So long as 
the producer can sell at his own price, business is 
likely to remain sound. \We can imagine a crisis if 
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suddenly paper currency should depreciate and every 
one should reject paper and demand gold; but that 
climax does not at present appear probable, because 
the world has plenty of gold and there is no demand 
for. it.” 

The person who gets his information about economic 
conditions from scare headlines and isolated instances 
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THOMAS NIXON CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University, who always 
keeps close to the human factor in his department, and who applies 
religion to personal morality. 


will be much encouraged by the point of view of Pro- 
fessor Carver. He is a careful thinker and observer, 
and conservative in expression. He is not willing to 
publish a theory until he is as well convinced as he 
can be that it is a sound one. When an accredited au- 
thority speaks with the confidence of this well-known 
economist the rest of us may conclude that conditions 
are better than certain hasty observations would have 
us believe. 

Professor Carver believes in the honest purpose of 


the workingman and in the ability of the nation to 


surmount the crisis and to restore normal living con- 
ditions. 
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Even Policemen are Social Workers 


A telling story of the great and good works of intelligent 
men and women in Japan, without any aid or 
direction by missionaries 


PROF. CAROLINE E. FURNESS 
Vassar College 


III 


readers describing the social work which the 
Japanese are doing among themselves without 
assistance from missionaries, and the idea prevails 
even among the foreigners resident in Japan that there 
is hardly anything 
of the kind going 
on. We know of 
course that there 
are orphanages 
and _ hospitals,— 
the Red Cross hos- 
pital, and the big 
charity hospitals, 
—but the details 
of any other kind 
of work are quite 
unknown to us. 
This is not sur- 
prising, because it 
is not an easy mat- 
ter for a foreigner 
to ferret out such 
institutions and 
visit them. For 
this reason I was 
much interested to 
look about to see 
what I could find, 
and the reward 
was very great. 
Not that there are 
big organizations 
with many people 
at work, for these places are small and the workers in 
each one few in number, but they are so fine and so 
full of the true spirit of responsibility and helpfulness 
that it-was a pleasure to meet them. Each visit would 
in itself make an interesting story, if space permitted. 
Tokyo is a big manufacturing city with factory dis- 
tricts of all grades. In one of the better class is a 
lodging-house for men, carried on by members of the 
Jodo sect of Buddhists. It consists of several small 
wooden structures within an enclosure called a com- 
pound, a method of building which is common all over 
Japan. The entrance can be thus more carefully 
guarded, and there is left an open space in the centre. 
We e met at the gatehouse by the manager, a recent 
graduate of Waseda University, who took us first into 
his office, where he explained the plan of the establish- 
ment, and then escorted us to the different depart- 
ments. We were first led into a little shop, a sort of 
co-operative store, where provisions are sold to families 
in the neighborhood at almost cost price. These are 
provided by a company of wealthy public-spirited men 
in Tokyo who are interested in welfare work, and have 
‘selected four special depots for their sale, this Jodo 
establishment being one of them. The provisions con- 
sist of the various staple articles, rice and beans being 
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the most important. Each purchaser must bring with 
her to the store a card which shows that she is entitled 
to buy there. A family must apply for the privilege of 
belonging to the association, and if on investigation 
it is deemed advisable, the card is issued. 

Next to the store is an eating-house furnished’ with 
long wooden tables and plain benches. It has a hard 
earthen floor, so that the patrons can enter and seat 
themselves without taking off their geta, or wooden 
sandals. This is a matter of economy as well as con- 
venience. Two men were eating when we passed 
through the room, and another entered while we were 
in the kitchen, and we saw his order filled. For a 
fixed price a certain combination was furnished, con- 
sisting of a bowl of rice with pickles or fish and the 
invariable tea. A word of explanation is needed for 
; this strange com- 
bination. The 
pickles are made 
from a large white 
radish, called the 
daikon. They are 
put up in brine, 
and not vinegar, 
and something of 
this sort must be 
used with rice ip 
order to produce a 
balanced ration. If 
you ask any one 
why this is so, you 
willnotgeta 
very satisfactory 
answer, but will 
probably be told 
that the Japanese 
always do it. In 
the kitchen was a 
large cauldron 
with the rice, and 
kettles of hot 
water for the tea, 
while crocks and 
tubs with the 
other articles were 
standing about in neat array. On shelves conveniently 
placed were small lacquer trays filled with the neces- 
sary dishes ready to be used in serving the customers. 
Each one came to the window, gave his order, and re- 
ceived it on an individual tray which he kept on the 
table before him. This may seem a meagre lunch, but 
rice is nourishing, and hot tea stimulating. 

Another building was a hall for meetings intended 
especially for the inmates of the house. The manager 
lived in rooms over the gateway, and with him lodged 
three Waseda students who assisted him in their spare 
moments. This place has all the requirements which 
make up a settlement, with only one difference; that 
is, the work is confined to the men residing in the 
compound, and there are no clubs or societies for those 
in the neighborhood. 

In another section of Tokyo, much poorer than this, 
I visited a free kindergarten, where the Salvation 
Army were distributing gifts to the poor at the New 
Year season. Chief among them was mochi, a cake 
prepared of rice pounded until it was very smooth, and 
having the appearance of beaten biscuit. It may be 
moulded into several different shapes, but those I saw 
were in slabs, about fifteen by eight inches, and three- 
quarters of an inch thick. 


His 
particular task is to find places for those out of work, whom he understands 
well, having written a book on the subject. 
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This building was also in a compound, and when 
we entered the gate the yard was full of people who 
had come for the coveted cake. There were women 
of all ages, many with babies on their backs, while 
among them were scattering boys and girls and a few 
old men. The carts with the supplies were already in 
front of the door, and the helpers were unloading the 
mochi and arranging it in piles on the clean matting. 
When it came time to open the doors, the crowd was 
managed by an elderly man with a shock of white 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES 
Some of Mr. Kagawa’s friends posing for the photog- 


rapher. 
family. 


The mother is cutting rice rolls for her growing 
Interested neighbors in the background. 


hair, who had come from the Hawaiian Islands to 
study methods of work in Tokyo. It was pleasing to 
see how he handled the crowd and how gentle he was. 

The mochi was not given outright, but was sold at 
less than half-price to those who brought tickets. 
Though the neighborhood is poor, the families are able 
to pay a little, and the men from the Salvation Army 
had gone through the district some time earlier and 
given tickets to those who were really deserving. With 
the mochi they gave a towel, a package of tooth-paste, 
and a magazine. 

The kindergarten is managed by a lady who is 
the head of the kindergarten in the peeress’s school, 
and is supported by a company of three or four hun- 
dred people, who contribute a small sum yearly toward 
the expenses. As part of her work she invites the 
mothers a few at a time to assist her in giving the chil- 
dren their weekly bath, which event offers an oppor- 
tunity for giving them many lessons on personal 
hygiene. About once a month she invites the parents 
to the house for a lecture or talk on some helpful 
subject. Sometimes she asks the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood to come in for much-needed instruction 
in behavior. She has for assistant teachers four young 
normal-school girls from the country, who live in the 
house, together with the janitor and his family, making 
this also a settlement on a small scale. The lady direc- 
tor is a Christian. 

There is a small reformatory for boys, carried on by 
the Nichiren sect, which presents some novel features 
to us. Its purpose is to give discipline to boys who 
are unmanageable at home, rather than to reform 
those who have committed misdemeanors, Those 
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members of the sect who are joined together in sup- 
porting it have the privilege of sending their sons there. 
One of the special means of training the boys is the No 
dance, for which the boys sing the chorus and do the 
acting. A description of it will show how it can have 
disciplinary features, though this may seem strange 
at first. ; : 

At the time of my visit a special performance was 
given in their chapel. This was a small separate room, 
very attractive in its Japanese freshness. The screens 
on one side were wide open toward the inner courtyard, 
although it was in January. A simple religious service 
in honor of the founder was going on when we entered. 
We were ushered to the chairs placed in recognition 
of our being foreigners. The boys were seated on the 
matting on two sides of the room, the older ones fac- 
ing us, and the younger ones to our left, leaving a 
square vacant in the centre for the actor. The teachers 
led the chorus, in which all the boys joined. In a No 
performance, the singers sit very quietly and steadily ; 
they have no notes, and apparently no regular leader. 
The actor must be very well poised and controlled in 
all his motions. I was told that the chief fault of the 
boys at entrance was their lack of will-power and con- 
centration, and by this training, steadiness and self- 
control are developed, and at the same time their pride 
is stimulated because of the ancient origin of the 
dance and its national character. 

In Kobe a most interesting personality is Mr. 
Kagawa, who, with his wife, lives in a very poor dis- 
trict, where he has most intimate contact with the 
people who dwell there. His headquarters are in a 
building on the edge of the slum, where he has a hall 
for holding meetings, and where he and his wife take 
their meals. They have another house in the midst 
of the poorest part. A Japanese slum may look at first 
sight much worse than ours, the streets are so narrow 
and muddy, and the houses so tiny and wretched, but 
there is at least plenty of fresh air. Being a great 
industrial centre, Kobe has a large floating population, 
and the men out of work generally drift here, so that 
the houses are very much congested. 

Mr. Kagawa, who is a Christian, studied at Prince- 
ton, is greatly interested in economics, and has written 
several books, one of them being entitled “The Psychol- 
ogy of the Japanese Workingman.” In the neighbor- 
hood he showed us a small playground for children 
which he had obtained from a near-by temple, and 
told us he hoped soon to get another one. Close at 
hand the ragpickers’ company has its sorting-sheds, 
with a spacious area surrounding them, for it is quite 
wealthy. In the open place is a small house which 
was built as a day nursery for the children, with a little 
school and play room, and a nurse to look after them. 

In the village of Toyooka, not far from Tokyo, is a 
very interesting model silk factory. The living ar- 
rangements for the girls are sanitary and up to date. 
The rooms have places for only fourteen, which is 
a small number for a Japanese factory, and none of 
the sleeping-rooms are on the first floor. The owner, 
who is a Christian, employs a pastor to look after the 
employees, and has built a large assembly hall which 
they call a chapel, a beautiful room, where the girls 
meet to sing, to the accompaniment of a tiny melodeon. 
Often there is a regular service. 

In Osaka I visited the Ai-zen-en, a kind of settlement 
established by a Mr. Ohara, a well-known philanthro- ~ 
pist, who founded an orphanage in Okayama many 
years ago. Later he removed it onto a large tract of 
land in the island of Kyushu, where the children are 
taught all kinds of outdoor work. In the Osaka house 
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is a day nursery, a free school for poor children, and 
the offices of administration, for it carries on con- 
‘siderable outside work in the neighborhood. There is 
a very good library for the workers, and here I saw a 
class of policemen being instructed in the use of branch 
libraries belonging to the city, by the head librarian 
of Osaka. Fancy this in New York! 

The city of Osaka is in many ways more progressive 
than Tokyo, for it has always been a great industrial 
centre, and thus was the stronghold of the middle 
classes as against its neighbor, Kyoto, where the em- 
peror held his court, and in contrast to Yedo, the 
seat of the Tokugawa Shogunate. The prefectural gov- 
ernment has a separate department of social welfare, 
headed by a Dr. Ogawa, who is eminently qualified for 
the position, In each district a volunteer committee 
has been formed, consisting of ten men and a chair- 
man, selected from business men, officials, and teachers, 
with paid secretaries, among whom are a few women. 
The chairman of the city committees meet once a 
month. Their offices are in temples, churches, and 
schools, and the secretaries are on hand every day, 
while members of the committees take turns in mak- 
ing frequent visits. Many kinds of work are being 
carried on, and it is another surprise to us to learn 
that the policemen are being trained as social workers. 

Mr. Ohara has given a large sum of money to be used 
after the fashion of the Russell Sage Foundation in 
studying the social situation. The head of it is Mr. 
Takata, with whom are associated two university pro- 
fessors, as well as other members. 

In Kyoto, I was referred to the chairman of the 
Red Cross society in order to inquire about the social 
work being carried on in that city. This gentleman 
showed us over their storage warehouse which was 
filled with supplies for all kinds of emergencies. The 
society frequently sends out doctors to hold free clinics 
in different parts of the city, notice being posted sev- 
eral days in advance. They introduced me to several 
ladies belonging to the Patriotic Society, a national 
organization for relief work among the soldiers and 
sailors of the country and their families. These ladies 
have established a sewing-room where women receive 
instruction in sewing on the machine, making gar- 
ments. Among the ladies were several who belong 
to the Chion-in Temple society, which supports a chil- 
dren’s home that I was taken to visit also. It is a 


small house very nicely built in a pretty location. 


It is in charge of a man and woman who live there, 
and a trained young woman has the care of the chil- 
dren. 

_ Across the country, on the Inland Sea, I visited an- 
other reformatory which was intended for incorrigible 
boys who run wild in the streets. It was founded by 
a priest of the Nichiren sect, who himself had been 
a poor boy, and desired to help others, It was hard 
at first to get people to send the boys there, because 
it seemed to them like a prison. Later it was taken 
over by the prefectural authorities, and children are 
regularly committed to it by the police. It seems less 
like a prison now, because the outer walls of the com- 
pound have been taken down. The children have regu- 
lar school lessons and plenty of farm work and manual 
training. a 
- Tokyo-fu, or larger Tokyo, as we would call it in 
America, has in its prefectural office a department 
devoted to relief work. Among its members is a young 
man, a graduate of Waseda University, a member of 
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he Unitarian church in Shiba, who gave me this state- 
ment :—. 
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“At the end of 1918 there were in the prefecture 
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about 230 charitable works. Of these 148 had no re- 
ligious background, more than 45 were directed by 
Christians or with Christian principles, 35 were under 
the direction of Buddhists, and only one had Shinto- 
ism as its fundamental principle.” 

They were further classified according to the object 
of the organization into twenty-one groups, only a 
few of which can be mentioned here: Care of the sick 
and insane, 41; free elementary schools, 30; day nurser- 
ies, 20; night shelters, 13; employment bureaus, 14; 
protection of convicts, 15. In all there are 252 such 
organizations, 

Doubtless many of these are small and limited in 
the extent of their work, but in this way the effect of 
personal contact is much greater than it could be in 
a larger institution, and with the Japanese this is 
one of the strongest elements of success. We have to 
remember also that the Japanese do not naturally 
congregate in large groups. They are too near the 
feudal period, when it was the avowed policy of Sho- 
guns to set one small group over against another in 
order to prevent combinations against their power. 

Furthermore,-the family system in Japan provides 
for its dependent members far more than we can ap- 
preciate here in America, and hence there is not so 
much need of outside help. The Japanese are home- 
lovers and do not care for institutional life. But the 
necessity for this kind of work is recognized by the 
Imperial Government, and it is taken care of by a 
bureau in the Home Department, the head of which 
is Mr. Namae, who has recently been on a visit to this 
country studying methods. He informed me that a 
yearly statement is required from every kind of reliet 


A SCHOOL FOR UNMANAGEABLE BOYS 


When they cannot be governed at home, they are taught 
how to dance and sing, and thus gain concentration and 
self-control. 


organization throughout the empire. These are com- 
piled into a report which unfortunately is published 
only in Japanese. If a summary could be printed in 
English and circulated in this country, I am sure 
it would give us a fairer idea of what they are doing. 
Their problems are extremely difficult, due to many 
causes. The population is very dense, the country poor 
in resources, and the iron hand of tradition and custom 
is very heavy upon the people. Changes and improve- 
ments come slowly. 
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Where the Unitarian Churches Stand on the Social Question 


Offictal declaration of the General Conference, which meets the difficult problems in the world 
fearlessly, intelligently, and constructively, in the promotion of the rights 
of mankind because they are children of God 


Foreword in Explanation of the Report 
FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


Chairman of the Council, General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches 


The General Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, at the meeting held in Balti- 
more, October 17, 1919, voted, “That the Council 
create a standing Commission to draft a compre- 
hensive statement of principles of social recon- 
struction to be submitted to the Council within 
a period of six months, and if endorsed by the 
Council, to be sent out to the churches that are 
the constituent members of the Council; and to 
report from time to time such recommendations 
as it might deem advisable.” 

In accordance with this vote, the Council ap- 
pointed as members of the Commission, Rev. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Mr. Robert O. Dexter, Atlanta, 


PREAMBLE 


Affirming our faith in 

(a) the supreme worth of personality, 

(0) the nation-wide and world-wide community of in- 

terest, and 

(c) the practicability and necessity of the social direc- 

tion of human evolution: 
We hold 

(1) that the proper function of all institutions—educa- 
tional, political, industrial, and religious—is to protect and 
promote the development of all human values from the 
lowest to the highest, to the end that human nature should 
attain its amplest expression and human capacities achieve 
their maximum fulfilment; 

(2) that the development of personality is the supreme 
goal of human effort, and that material gain is of value 
only as it contributes thereto; 

(3) that this demands the explicit recognition of the 
fact that social motives are as fundamental in importance 
as those of self-interest; and 

(4) that democratic co-operation in all institutions pro- 
vides an elasticity of organization that is most favorable to 
the free and full development of personality. 


METHOD OF APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


In approaching the problem of social reconstruction it is 
essential to accept the view of science, that society is a process 
constantly undergoing evolutionary change, and to use the 
method of science which always endeavors to collate and under- 
stand all pertinent facts. 

This first task, pamely, of gathering data and securing exact 
information, is especially difficult when the subject of investi- 
gation is one about which people feel deeply and differ widely ; 
and where interests are involved about which no one is neutral, 
facts are thus inevitably colored and distorted and the ac- 
curate knowledge on which alone wise decisions may be based 
becomes almost unattainable. 

The founders of the Republic recognized the importance of 
social action in the fullest light attainable when they provided 
for freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly,—rights 
which must ever be kept inviolate. 

In the endeavor to fulfil the task laid upon your committee 


Ga.; Dr. George R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, Dayton, Ohio; Col. Samuel P. 
Wetherill, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Caleb BS. 8. 
Dutton, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Harvey Dee 
Brown, New York, N.Y. 

T'wo men and one woman from the New England 
States were asked to serve but declined to accept 
the appointment. The Commission has made its 
report to the Council and the Council has en- 
dorsed the report and now sends it out to the 
churches. It will be observed that this report is 
not an authoritative or a dogmatic creed; that it 
is a statement of aims and methods which is rec- 
ommended by a representative body of Unitarian 
ministers and laymen. The Council hopes that 
the report will be read and studied with the care 
and attention which the importance of the -sub- 
jects considered demands, and that it will serve 
to lead and to organize both opinion and action to 
a more effective service by our people in the solu- 
tion of the complex problems of the present age. 
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of presenting ‘a comprehensive statement of principles of 
social reconstruction” it submits this statement of social ideals 
with some definite proposals recommended for serious consid- 
eration :— ; 

I. UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


The cure for social ills is not repression, but education. Only 
an educated people can establish and maintain a democratic 
civilization. (a) Educational standards should be raised, 
(b) educational opportunities universalized, (c) compulsory 
education revised upward, (d) the technique of determining 
potential qualities developed, and (e) persons showing unusual 
potentialities afforded the utmost opportunity they are capable 
of using. ; 


II. PUBLIC HEALTH 
A. Promotion of public health through 


(1) requiring minimum standards of sanitation, nutri- 
tion, housing, etc. ; 

(2) the scientifically planned campaigns against the 
scourges of the human race, such as tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases, the attack being made from all sides, 
through education, medical treatment, and law enforce- 
ment ; P 

(3) the extension of free clinics, the establishment of 
hospitals, the provision of visiting nurses, the placing of 
preventive and curative means within the reach of. all 
people. 


B. The exploitation of child labor should be absolutely 
prevented. This can and should be done without depriving 
children of the opportunity of learning to do useful things in 
the home, on the farm, or under circumstances which do not 
infringe on their education or playtime. There should be 
strict limitations on the labor of young people, women, and 
aged men. 

C. The congenitally feeble-minded, who produce go “very 
large a percentage of the thieves, petty criminals, prostitutes, 
and paupers of every State, and entail upon society a vast 
burden of expense, should be segregated in institutions. Thus 
cared for and denied only the privilege of parenthood, their 
defective lives would end and their places in society be taken 
by capable, normal people. This form of social selection with 
kindness to the unfortunate and cruelty to none would im- 
mediately improve our race. ‘al : 
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Ill. SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Social insurance against misfortune, accident, unemployment, 
illness, improvident motherhood, old age, and death. The ad- 
vantages of various forms of social insurance over the old 
methods of personal alms-giving and organized philanthropy 
are becoming plainly and increasingly evident. Not the least 
of these are self-confidence, the result of dignified preventive 
and redemptive methods, and the equitable distribution of the 
relief budget. Whether social insurance shall be administered 
through private and fraternal concerns publicly controlled, 
or through governmental agencies, or both, is a matter of ex- 
pediency. The thing of chief concern is the recognition and 
application of interdependence as a law of social life. 


IV. PARTICIPATION IN RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Equitable participation in rights and duties, regardless of 
race or sex as such. 


V. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
A. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Industry is essentially a co-operative enterprise, and busi- 
ness life is a form of social service applied to the production 
and distribution of that which is useful. All concerned in 
such transactions—the manager, the producer, the consumer— 
are partners. While every industry must support those who 
are engaged in it, the community has a right to insist that it 
be carried on not for the sole benefit of any of the partners, 
but in the interest of all. 

The organization of this partnership may assume many 
forms. Experiments are now being made in co-operative sys- 
tems, profit-sharing enterprises, the establishment of shop 
committees and other permanent methods of conference be- 
tween employers and employees, government ownership, ete. 
Other plans will probably be evolved and tried. 

It is obviously not possible at present to prescribe any single 
form of industrial organization, since our industries differ 
immensely in size, nature, and degree of development, and in 
the proportion of the settled and skilled to the migratory and 
unskilled labor employed. 

It is a matter both of spirit and of methods. The latter 
must be worked owt mainly by those actually engaged in the 
industries themselves, but the former is the concern also of 
the church and the nation. Behind any programme of indus- 
trial change must stand a change in motive and ideal. A co- 
operative system depends on co-o9perative men, an industrial 
partnership on reciprocal good faith. 

Men who really wish to bring about fraternalism in busi- 
ness will be able to devise practicable methods of co-operation 
which will protect the interest of the community, encourage 
investors and industrial managers, and at the same time satisfy 
the natural desire of workmen to be treated as men and to 
participate in the fruits of industry in proportion to the con- 
tribution they make to industry, and to share in management 
in proportion to their ability to manage. 

Recognizing that the days are past when a dictatorship, 
either of the privileged or the proletariat, was possible, we do 
most to facilitate the present social transition by first stating 
clearly our social and democratic ideal and then keeping the 
road open to talent, and by encouraging experiments in the 
direction of a more fraternal régime in industrial and business 
life. 

B. Sprctatn RECOMMENDATIONS 


While the solution of the problems of industrial relations 
and the working out of practicable methods will be a matter 
of gradual evolution, an explicit recognition of the following 
principles is recommended :— 

(1) As technical methods of production and distribution are 
improved, hours of labor should be reduced to the lowest point 
compatible with adequate production, but in no case should 
hours and working conditions be such as to cause deterioration 
of human life. In the present emergency the world needs a 
maximum production at a minimum per-unit cost without im- 
pairment ‘of proper living standards of employees or of the 
ability of employers to earn a reasonable return on their 
investments. é 
. (2) The right of both industry and labor to organize freely 
and bargain collectively, with the limitation that society as a 
whole has a right to intervene and to compel the settlement of 
differences where the failure of industry and labor to agree 
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endangers the welfare of the social structure or causes general 
distress. The rights of society as a whole are dominant over 
the rights of industry and labor to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

(3) All wage-earners, skilled and unskilled, in return for a 
fair day’s work have a right to a wage sufficient to insure the 
workers and their families the opportunity to live in health 
and comfort in accord with the concepts and standards of 
American life. 

(4) Continuity of employment at normal wages should be. 
maintained up to a point where permanent prosperity and 
stability of the business rather than immediate profits would 
be endangered thereby. 

(5) That much industrial unrest is caused by poverty, and 
that a great deal of this poverty can be done away, through 

(a) a better territorial and occupational distribution of 
human talent, 

(b) the control of immigration, 

(c) the encouragement of thrift, 

(d) the encouragement of investing and managing abil- 
ity, and 

(e€) provision of long-time and low-rate funds for home- 
building. 

QC. Turirt AS A NATIONAL SERVICE 


The immense destruction of wealth by the war and the 
urgent need of capital, i.e., tools, equipment, and materials, 
make thrift one of the most important present forms of human 
service. It was the inequality of the distribution of wealth 
before the war which made possible the vast accumulation of 
capital through which many of the world’s great enterprises 
were financed. Despite the ostentatious consumption and the 
extravagance of some people, the greater part of the wealth 
accumulated was not consumed by those who held it, but re- 
invested in productive enterprises. In the future the world 
cannot depend upon them to save the necessary capital, for 
they will not receive it. A more equitable distribution of 
wealth is now happily coming about, but as the need of saving 
is not only necessary but urgent, it is essential that those who 
for the first time are receiving their just rewards should recog- 
nize that henceforth the necessary capital of the world must 
be accumulated by them, and that thrift is therefore an im- 
portant form of human service. 


D. LEGISLATION 


While the non-legislative factors in social reconstruction are 
perhaps the most important and are the peculiar concern of 
the church, there are certain legislative measures which are 
favored by economic experts and which are recommended for 
serious consideration. 

(1) Increased taxation of land values, with the purpose of 
bringing into use land held for speculative purposes. To pro- 
mote home-building, and to lessen the burden on productive 
enterprises. 

(2) Development of the graduated inheritance tax. 

(3) Development of the graduated income taxes, so that they 
will bear lightly on the small sacrifice-savers and more heavily 
on non-sacrifice-savers and on unearned incomes. 

(4) ‘Control of monopoly prices. 


VI. DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


Creation of machinery by which governments can be demo- 
cratically controlled and made responsive to the public will. 


VII. WORLD ORGANIZATION 


World federation of peoples based on mutual abrogation of 
special concessions and mutual obligation to general service. 
The war revealed the actual unity of Western civilization. It 
was, in fact, a civil war, and out of it has come a new sense 
of human solidarity and of the community of interests of the 
nations of the world. To protect these great common interests, 
an international organization is obviously necessary. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Curtis W. Reese, Chairman. 
Hart C. Davis. 

GrorcE R. Dopson. 

Ropert C. DEXTER. 

ARTHUR BW. MorGan. 

Cates 8. 8. Durton. 

SAMUEL P. WETHERILL, Jr. 

’ Harvey Dre Brown. 
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Rich and Poor Unequal at Law 


The reproach of our courts and the source 
of hatred and violence, say lawyers 
JAMES A. FAIRLEY 
JUSTICE AND THE Poor. A STUDY OF THB 
PRESBNT DENIAL OF JUSTICH TO THD Poor. By 
“Reginald Heber Smith. New York: Carnegie 

Foundation. 

A real service has been rendered by the 
Carnegie Foundation in publishing this 
study by Reginald Heber Smith of the 
Boston Bar. 

The first sub-title, quoted above, as- 
sumes that there is at the present time a 
denial of justice to the poor. This as- 
sumption is supported in the Foreword by 
Elihu Root, and in the Introduction by 
President Henry S. Pritchett of the Car- 
negie Foundation. The first division of 
the book is devoted to setting forth the 
fact that there is a real denial of justice 
to the poor. 

Some of the statements of the author 
and of his confirming authorities are start- 
ling, especially in view of the fact that 
they all come, not from laymen outside 
the legal profession, but from men high 
in honor on the bench and at the bar. 
For example, ex-President Taft says, “We 
must make it (i.e., the administration of 
justice) so that the poor man will have 
as nearly as possible an equal opportunity 
in litigating as the rich man, and under 
present conditions, ashamed as we may be 
of it, this is not the fact.” 

The author says, ‘The administration 
of American justice is not impartial, the 
rich and the poor do not stand on an 
equality before the law, the traditional 
method of providing justice has operated 
to close the doors of the courts to the 
poor, and has caused a gross denial of 
justice in all parts of the country to 
millions of persons.” 

Bulletin VIII. of the American Judica- 
ture Society says, “If there is one sad 
anomaly that should stand out in our 
present days of conscientious self-search- 
ing, it is the harsh fact that, with all our 
prating about justice, we deliberately 
withhold it from the thousands who are 
too poor to pay for it.” 

“The judicial department,’ says Chief 
Justice Marshall, “comes home in its ef- 
fects to every man’s fireside. It passes 
on his property, his reputation, his life, 
his all.” And the author goes on to say, 
“Because law is all-embracing, the denial 
of its protection means the destruction 
of homes through illegal foreclosures, the 
loss through trick or chicanery of a life- 
time’s savings, the taking away of chil- 
dren from their parents by fraudulent 
guardianship proceedings. Hundreds of 
thousands of men, many of them immi- 
grants, have been unable to collect their 
wages honestly earned.” These state- 
ments are substantiated by abundant ref- 
erences to authorities. 

The effects of this denial of justjce 
are, as our author says, far-reaching. 
“Nothing rankles more in the human heart 
than the feeling of injustice.” Mr. Roose- 
velt contended that “it leads directly to 
contempt for law, disloyalty to the govern- 
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ment, and plants the seeds of anarchy.” 
The author continues, with a confirming 
reference to an address by Mr. Root: “The 
conviction grows that law is not justice, 
and challenges the belief that justice is 
best secured when administered according 
to law. The poor come to think of Ameri- 
can justice as containing only laws that 
punish, and never laws that help. They 
are against the law because they consider 
the law against them. The persuasion 
spreads that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor.” 

Chief Justice Olson of Chicago is quoted 
as saying: “When litigation is too costly, 
the result for many persons is a denial 
of justice. Such denial or partial denial 
of justice engenders social and commercial 
friction. _The sense of helplessness thus 
caused incites citizens to take the law into 
their own hands. It causes crimes of vio- 
lence. It saps patriotism and destroys 
civic pride. It arouses class jealousies 
and breeds contempt for law and govern- 
ment.” 

The author concludes: “Differences in 
the ability of classes to use the machinery 
of law, if permitted to remain, lead in- 
evitably to disparity between the rights of 
classes in the law itself. And when the 
law recognizes and enforces a, distinction 
between classes, revolution ensues or de- 
mocracy is at an end.” 

Having thus set forth the fact of the 
denial of justice to the poor and its in- 
evitable consequences, Mr. Smith goes on 
to say that the three defects of our pres- 
ent administration of the law are Delay, 
Court Costs and Fees, and Expense of 
Counsel. 

The second part of the book is taken 
up with a discussion of the agencies 
already being employed in different parts 
of the country to secure a more equal ad- 
ministration of the laws. Among the nine 
mentioned, three are especially interest- 
ing: the Small Claims Courts, the Courts 
of Domestic Relations, and the Public De- 
fender in Criminal Cases. 

The third section is devoted to a study 
of the work of Legal Aid Societies, and 
comprises almost half of the volume. 

While the work is intended in the main 
for lawyers, it has a very absorbing in- 
terest for all thoughtful students of our 
social conditions, especially in their ethi- 
cal aspects. It cannot but help greatly to 
accelerate the movement within the legal 
profession for a more earnest attempt to 
remove a reproach which has long rested 
upon the administration of justice in our 
courts of law. 


Socialism to Date 


IN THOUGHT AND AcTION. By 
Harry W. Laidler. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. $2.50. 

This volume, by the Secretary of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society, aims to 
give an account of Socialism as a theory 
and a movement, and to note the changes 
in both brought about by the World War. 
It presents the Socialist criticism of pres- 
ent-day society, its theory of economic de- 
velopment and its conception of the fu- 
ture, and seeks to meet the most important 
objections which the Socialist view en- 
counters. The war has profoundly in- 
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selves. Guild Socialism has received an 
impetus; the Soviet form of the state, 
with its demand for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, is here; and revolutionary 
communism, advocating mass action and 
the immediate and wholesale transforma- 
tion of society, has ardent representa- 
tives: All these numerous varieties are 
described and their varying fortunes in 
different countries briefly but lucidly set 
forth. The author has brought together 
in this survey and summary, information 
only to be obtained by wide reading of 
pamphlets in many languages. ‘There is 
a bibliography, notes describing the bibli- 
ography and index. 


Armenia in an Admirable Book 


ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS. By Kevork 
Aslan. Translated from the French by Pierre 
Crabités. New York: The Macmillan Company. _ 

It is not often that the story of a people 
centuries old can be so illuminatively 
told, in a comparatively small volume, as 
the story of Armenia is given in this 
book. The original author presents in 
this work a fine specimen of the method, 
clarity, and elegance of French author-— 
ship, and the translator conserves all the 
merits of the original text in a most 
admirable manner. The eight chapters of 
which the book consists, and which pre- 
sent the geographical configuration, the 
legendary and authentic history of Ar- 
menia, and the circumstances of the found- 
ing and establishment of the truly demo- 
cratic Armenian Church, follow one an- 
other in natural and pleasing sequence. 
The intelligent reader cannot fail to se- 
cure. from this book a very clear idea of 
Armenia’s tumultous evolution, her strug- 
gles for a united exisf€nce, and the main- 
tenance of her faith, from the earliest 
times until the breaking out of the World 
War. Nor can such a reader fail to realize 
that Armenia’s failure, because of her 
most disadvantageous position between 
mighty empires lusting for power and ~ 
dominion, and in spite of most heroic 
efforts, to secure for herself a peaceful 
and united national existence has deprived 
Western Asia of the services of a nation 
of real constructive and progressive genius. 
The translator’s opening chapter on the 
“Hyolution of the Armenian Question” is 
very informing. The book is dedicated to 
the noted Armenian statesman Boghos 
Pasha Nubar, with just admiration for his 
great efforts in behalf of Armenian free- 
dom. poy a hi 


Motive and Temperament 

THH CHINESE PuzzLH. By Marian Bowers 
and Leon M. Lion. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.60. Z 

Although this is a story of crime and 
its detection, it is not a detective story 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Al- 
most from the beginning the reader knows. 
just who is responsible for the betrayal 
of the terms of a secret treaty between 
Great Britain and China, and just what 
means were used by the guilty party. The 
real Chinese Puzzle lies in the character 
of Chi Lung, the Chinese ambassador, — 
and the fascination of the story develops 
through the unforeseeable reactions of 
that character in the search and discovery — 
ob the ce ‘The ad of f motive en a, a Af 
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conduct along the line of divergence be- 
tween the Oriental and the Occidental 
temperament and training is skilfully por- 
trayed and sustains the reader’s interest 
to the end. 


Various Essays 

Tun INDIVIDUALISTIC GOSPELS AND OTHER 
Essays. By Andrew Gillies. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern, $1 net. 

These chapters are revised from articles 
appearing in yarious religious magazines. 
There are copious quotations from many 
sources. One quotation from the author 
will afford the reader an accurate index 
of the theology of the book: “Jesus Christ 
is not evolution’s finest product or the 
world’s greatest saint, but the world’s 
only Saviour, who atoned on Calvary for 
man’s sin.” The author says much that is 
trite and little that is new. 


Embittered Eloquence 


DARKWATER. VOICES FROM WITHIN THE 
Veit. By W. #H. Burghardt Du Bois. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. 


The gifted writer of The Souls of Black 
Folk here presents us with a series of 
studies of the race question, one of which 
is entitled “The Souls of White Folk.” 
They might be called pictures of life as 
seen by a black man in a white world. 
Most of the pages describe the wrongs of 
the colored races. There is a great deal 
of poetry and impassioned eloquence, and 
such vivid descriptions that the reader 
draws a long sigh after some chapters, 
as if he had forgotten to breathe. The 
author is very bitter, confessing that for 
thirty-five years he has never knowingly 
raised his hat to a Southern white woman. 
The future is also dark, unless the white 
world very quickly drops its race preju- 
dices. The great war, he says, ‘is noth- 
ing to compare with that fight for free- 
dom. which black and brown and yellow 
men must and will make unless their op- 
pression and humiliation and insult at the 
hands of the White World cease... . If 
the attitude of the European and Ameri- 
can worlds is in the future going to be 
based essentially upon the same policies 
as in the past, then there is but one thing 
for the trained man of darker blood to 
do, and that is definitely and as openly 
as possible to organize his world for war 
against Europe. He may have to do it by 
secret, underground propaganda, as in 
Bgypt and India and eventually in the 
United States,” ete. 

What good does the author hope to 
accomplish through inflammatory state- 
ments? Undoubtedly, the Negroes in this 
country are made to suffer needlessly and 
a great change in the feeling of the white 
people is called for. But would it not 
come more swiftly and surely if the black 
race were led by the ideals and spirit of 
Booker Washington than by men of this 
type? Suppose these writers of mixed 
blood could fill the minds and hearts of 
the Negroes of this country ‘with their 
own bitterness. What then? What, in- 
deed, but destruction for the hapless mil- 
lions who would hopelessly attempt by 
compulsion to do what can only be done 
in the slower and less dramatic way ad- 
vocated by the late principal of Tuskegee? 
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Notes on Operas 

Morn CHAPTERS OF OpmRaA (1908-1918). 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. New York: Henry 
Aolt and Company. 1919. $3.50. 

A discursive, pleasant book by the dean 
of New York music critics on operatic 
and other musical events of the decade 
in question. The author discusses the 
premieres of Puccini’s ill-starred “Girl of 
the Golden West,” adapted from Belasco’s 
play of the same title, Richard Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier,”’ which brought the emi- 
nent contralto Margarethe Ober to these 
shores, Charpentier’s “Julien,” a sequel to 
his “Louise,” and the presentation of 
American operas by Horatio Parker 
(“Mona”), Charles Wakefield Cadman 
(“Shanewis”), and Walter Damrosch 
(“Searlet Letter” and “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac”’). The book is historical rather 
than critical. 

As music critic of the New York 
Tribune, the author ‘has been in intimate 
touch with the persons and events con- 
cerned. Of special interest to the opera- 
goer are the details of important ope- 
ratic presentations. It will interest him 
to know that Belasco was called in to 
help put on Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West,” and that he induced the lively 
Latins successfully to impersonate phleg- 
matic American miners by making them 
keep their hands in their pockets! The 
story of the long controversy between 
Hammerstein and the Metropolitan will 
likewise interest him, especially those 
chapters dealing with French opera. 

The book gives the stories and complete 
easts of all the important operas pro- 
duced between 1908 and 1918 at the Metro- 
politan. In his final chapters, Mr. Kreh- 
biel, himself one of Wagner’s doughty 
champions, recounts how the war drove 
Wagner off the boards and German singers 
into retirement. The book fills an impor- 
tant place in the annals of American music. 
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For This Anniversary Year 

Tun Oup Conony Storms. By Jane G. 
Austin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

At the time of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
in Plymouth, it is certainly a happy 
thought to reread Mrs. .Austin’s stories 
in the attractive new edition, that in- 
cludes Standish of Standish, A Nameless 
Nobleman, Dr. LeBaron and his Daugh- 
ters, Betty Alden, and David Alden’s 
Daughter. The last-mentioned of these 
contains a collection of the short stories 
written earlier than the novels and based 
rather more on what might have been 
than on what is known as actual fact. In 
writing the later books the author set 
before herself the aim of historical accu- 
racy as well as the desire to weave natural 
romance into the bare records, and she 
has related no memorable incident that is 
not matter of history or of well-founded 
tradition in the Old Colony. The books 
give a picture of these early days far 
more true than records not brightened 
by the understanding of human nature 
as it reveals itself from generation to 
generation. The present reviewer has 
been taking time recently to become ac- 
quainted with the quiet novels of English 
country life as pictured by Archibald Mar- 
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shall. They fit in well with these stories 
of early-settler life in New England, and 
it would not be strange if, in these days 
of reaction from the thrills of war, Mrs. 
Austin’s stories should find as great suc- 
cess in their revival as when they first 
appeared. They are especially good read- 
ing for young people, whom the coming 
anniversary events ought to find alert and 
intelligent. The deepest significance of 
the anniversary will be missed if it does 
not mean a determination to carry on 
the work begun by the fathers and an 
increased sense of present responsibility. 


Of Moderate Interest 


THE DISTURBING CHARM. By Berta Ruch. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

That this is a love-story is announced 
by the brilliant scarlet heart inset into 
the dark green covers. A thread of near- 
magic runs through its complications, 
which are rather unusual in character and 
will appeal to youthful novel-readers 
rather than to more experienced lovers 
of fiction. The story includes scenes: in 
London during an air-raid by the Ger- 
mans. On the whole it has only moderate 
interest. 
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The Sick Doll 


MARY HANSON 


Her name is Peggy; she is old, 
And she is often ill— 

And then I nurse her back to health 
Because I love her still. 


When she is able to go out, 
And if the weather’s fine, 

I take her for a little ride 
Wrapped in a coat of mine. 


But when her, broken arm is worse, 
I send for Grandma quick,— 

We always send for her to come 
When we are hurt or sick. 


And then she doctors Peggy’s arm 
Where it is growing weak— 

And I say, “Grandma, what’s your bill?” 
And kiss her on her cheek. 


When Steve was S’prised 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Steve Lane and his mother lived in the 
little house at the foot of the hill. On the 
top of the hill stood the big brick house 
where lived Lucy, Lee, and Mabel Herbert. 
Though the Herberts had a big car as well 
as a big house, they had always counted 
-Steve their very best friend. He was so 
merry and clever, always ready for any- 
thing, and his chief delight was in “s’pris- 
ing folks” in some helpful way. 

When Lee Herbert lay sick so long that 
winter, Steve, blithe as a snowbird, shov- 
elled all the paths about the Herbert 
home, and did Lee’s errands besides all 
of his own. “I have lots of time, with 
mother gone all day,’ he said when Mrs. 
Herbert thanked him for his kindness. 
“T’d just as soon do Leée’s work as not. 
He’d help me if I needed it.” 

When Lucy sprained her ankle on the 
icy pavement, and her chum Beth had the 
whooping-cough, and both little girls had 
to stay indoors for a weary time, it was 
Steve who. thought of the “letter line” 
from Lucy’s room to Beth’s window. By 
a clever use of ropes, pulleys, and a bas- 
ket, Steve had all sorts of messages and 
gifts flying back and forth from one little 
friend to the other. Lucy and Beth didn’t 
mind staying in half as much after that. 

As for Steve’s mother, she was so used 
to being “s’prised” in many loving ways, 
that she was surprised if there wasn’t a 
“s’prise’ every evening when she came 
home from her typewriting work. Usu- 
ally supper was started, sometimes it was 
almost ready.. Steve always had the tiny 
house cosey and warm, and he wasn’t 
ashamed to sweep, dust, or wash dishes 
either, because it helped his busy mother. 

One evening in February, Steve came in 
after school to leave his books and get his 
shovel. Old Mrs. Day’s rheumatism was 
worse, and Steve meant to “s’prise” her 
by cleaning her walks and filling her wood- 
box. As he laid the kitchen fire, he noticed 
a very pretty calendar on the wall by the 
stove. As he had not noticed it before, 
he supposed it was new. 

“TJ have a birthday coming sometime 
soon,” Steve remembered with a thrill. 
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“Tet’s see what day the twelfth comes on.” 
After a good look he decided: “Friday of 
next week. Wonder what I'll get.” It 
wasn’t strange for Steve to wonder about 
it, for his mother and the Herberts never 
forgot his birthday, any more than he 
neglected theirs. As the days sped by 
with snow and sleet, Steve glowed at the 
thought of Friday and the good times in 
store for him. 

His mother usually went to work as he 
started to school, and as she didn’t get 
home until dusk, she couldn’t possibly 
make a birthday cake. “Mrs. Herbert 
made it last year, and we went there for 
dinner,” Steve recalled with a happy smile. 
It had been a real holiday dinner, too, 
with chicken and ice-cream and a wonder- 
ful three-story cake topped by yellow 
candles. ‘“‘They were just as nice as if 
I'd belonged to ’em,” Steve thought grate- 
fully. 

When Steve hopped out of bed on Friday 
morning to help his mother, his heart 
was pit-a-patting with excitement. “She 
hasn’t even said, ‘Happy birthday!” he 
puzzled later, as his mother pinned on 
her hat to go. “I guess she means to have 
all the ‘s’prises’ to-night.” It seemed queer 
to have to wait till dark for a birthday 
greeting and gift. But presently Steve ran 
off to school, whistling as usual. If 
mother wanted to wait, there must be 
some good reason. But the Herberts 
were sure to join him at the top of the 
hill, and they would surely shout, “Happy 
birthday!” and maybe have a package to 
“s’prise” him. Lucy and Lee came flying 
out to meet him, but neither so much 
as hinted about anybody’s birthday. 

As the day went slowly by, Steve’s 
heart began to feel sore, just a trifle. 
What did it mean? Surely, even though 
his friends forgot, his own mother couldn't. 
But at supper-time she came in without 
a word about what day it was, and later 
was- too busy looking over some work to 
notice his solemn owl-like face. 

“Well, everybody forgot,” thought Steve, 
slipping off to bed, and feeling rather 
miserable. “Oh, well, they never did be- 
fore, so it’s all right,” he decided loyally. 

Next morning he overslept and woke 
to sniff the air in hungry surprise. “Sau- 
sage!” he shouted, tumbling into his clothes, 
He bolted to the kitchen. “Waffles! My, 
but it smells good in here!” he cried, and 
his mother turned with a smile. 

“Happy birthday, son!” she said, giving 
him a big hug. Steve stared at her. 
“B-but that’s over,” he said instantly. 
“Yesterday was my birthday.” 

It was mother’s turn to stare. “Surely 
I couldn’t forget my one boy’s birthday,” 
she murmured, looking puzzled, as she 
turned to look at the calendar by the 
window. “No, to-day is right,” she smiled. 
“Here’s the proof, dear.” 

Steve pointed to the calendar near the 
stove. “But it said Friday on this one,” 
he argued, hope stirring within him. 

How his mother laughed then! “Why, 
that’s an old one, Steve! They were going 
to throw it away at the office, and I 
asked for it, because I like that mountain 
scene so much.” 

Steve looked as foolish as he felt. At 
once his mother understood. “And you 
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thought we all forgot you!” she said in 
sorry tones. Then she tipped Steve’s chin 
up in a tender way she had, and looked 
him straight in the eye. “Calendars may 
change, but mother doesn’t,” she said, 
éently. “Now we're going to have a birth- 
day breakfast, and as it’s Saturday, we 
can eat all the morning if we like. No, 
I’m-going to have a holiday.” She nodded 
gayly as Steve showed astonishment. “No 


office for me to-day. But first there’s a™ 


mysterious box in the dining-room, and 
I think its yours.” Steve raced into the 
dining-room, and wasn’t he_ speechless 
with pride and joy to find in the box the 
very new suit he had been wanting! 

You may be sure the very first thing 
his mother did that day, after breakfast, 
was to bake a beautiful birthday cake. 
And that afternoon the Herbert children 
came romping in, arms full of packages, 
to give Steve a little “‘s’prise” party. Mrs. 
Day sent over a splendid new sled for 
another “s’prise,’’ and indeed, when bed- 
time came, Steve felt that he had been 
celebrating the livelong day. 

“T don’t care if I was fooled yesterday,” 
he said happily. “It was so jolly having 
all these ‘s’prises’ to-day.” 


Teddy-Bear’s Eyes 
BEULAH KING 


It was no wonder that he lost an eye, 
and you will say so too when you hear 
this story, for he loaned them, his eyes, 
to the black-haired doll who wanted to 
attend a party and had no buttons on her 
coat. He was advised, strongly advised, 
not to do it; but he only said, “If she 
wants my head, she can have it.” And 
that’s all the satisfaction the other toys 
in the toyshop got. 

Dr. Dickie, who came with the ambu- 
lance on the first shelf, performed the 
operation, and tied the poor fellow’s head 
with a sheet from the doll’s bed. “Of 
course, your eyes—that is, the place 
where your eyes were—will ache a bit,” 
he said, “but it won’t be for long, because 
the party’s to be a short one.” 

The black-haired doll who sat close by, 
sewing the eyes on her coat, interrupted. 
“Yes, only until midnight,’ she | said, 
“and then I will return with them im- 
mediately !’ 

“And I will be here,” said the doctor, 
who really pitied poor Teddy, “to fasten 
them right in again.” 

“Tt seems so funny not to see,’ was 
all Teddy-Bear said. 

“You must see a great deal with such 
fine eyes,” went on the black-haired doll, 
biting off her thread. “They are so 
bright. I wish you could see what hand- 
some buttons they make for my velvet 
coat.”” She stopped sewing for a second 
and stared at Teddy’s bandaged head. 
“It’s so fortunate,” she said at last, “that 
your eyes are black.” 

“Oh, very fortunate,” said Teddy. 

“Now if they had been blue or brown, 
I just couldn’t have used them.” She 
sighed a great sigh. “I just couldn’t haye 
gone to the party.” 

“Don’t think of such things,” said 
Teddy, a little unsteadily, because of the 
pain in his head. ; 

“I expect to have a glorious time,” 
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-said the black-haired doll, “and all be- 


cause of your kindness.” 

“Don’t speak of it,” jerked Teddy, trying 
to control his voice. 

“And. I can never thank you half 


enough.” She touched his plush cheek 
tenderly. “Does the pain bother you 
much?” 

“Oh, no!” said Teddy-Bear, stoutly. 


“Don’t think of me!” 

An hour later, from his place on the 
top shelf he could hear the merrymakers 
at the big dolls’ party. “She is having a 
good time,’ thought Teddy, “probably eat- 
ing ice-cream and fancy cakes. I wonder 
where she has hung her velvet coat.” 
And he set to wondering where she could 
have hung it and where she might have 
hung it and trying to think whether his 
eyes were hidden in a fold or close against 
a wall or a chair or a rack. In fact, 
together with the pain in his head, and 
the puzzle in his brain, he felt rather 
dizzy and did not know quite where he 
was for a long time. 

It must have been a good deal past 
midnight when he heard all around him 
loud whisperings and now and then an 
“O-oh Pe? 

“What is it?’ he called. 
the fuss about?” 

“You tell him,” said a voice close by 
his ear. 

“No, you,” cried another. 

“T can’t. It is too horrible.” 
voice sounded like the doctor’s. 

“Tell what?’ cried Teddy, in a frenzy. 

“Wait,” said a tearful little voice. “Vl 
tell him.”’ It was the black-haired doll. 
Teddy would have known her voice any- 
where. Presently he felt a small hand on 
his paw. ‘Teddy-Bear,” said a sad little 
voice, ‘“I—I have lost one of your eyes.” 

A dreadful sinking feeling swept over 
him, but even then the touch of her small 
hand comforted him. “I was hurrying 
home to you when I caught my coat on a 
nail and one button flew off—and—O 
Teddy-Bear, it went down a crack in the 
floor.” “Don’t ery, Dolly,” said Teddy, 
bravely. ‘Don’t cry! After all, I have 
one eye and that will do me very well.” 

“T shall never rest,” said the black- 
haired doll, “until I find you an eye. To 
be sure, it won’t be yours, but it will be 
an eye.” 

And after that brave speech, every one 
felt better. The doctor sewed in Teddy’s 
remaining eye and replaced the heavy 
bandage with a light one while all the 
dolls offered comfort. 

“Have you any idea where you can find 
him an eye?” asked the doctor, of the 
black-haired doll. 

“Yes,” said the black-haired doll, “I 
have.” She didn’t seem inclined to tell, 
and nobody urged her, but a little later 
when.most of the toys had gone back 
to their places in the toyshop, waiting 
for the sunrise and the turn of Mr. Topple- 
ton’s key in the lock, Sindy Sid, a pirate 
doll, heard a rumbling in the back shop 
and went out to see the cause. It was 
the black-haired doll, and quite dusty she 
was, too. 

“What are you doing?’ cried Sindy, 
in some alarm, for there she sat on the 
toe of a black leather boot, looking very 
sad indeéd. 
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“Trying to find an eye for Teddy,’ she 
said in a weary little voice. 

Sindy was beginning to think she had 
suddenly gone crazy, when the moon, 
which is a tricky old fellow at the best, 
sent a beam across the black leather boot, 
and there, shining bright, were ten black 
buttons, looking for all the world like 
Teddy’s eyes. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Sindy, “I see.” 
the black-haired doll only smiled. 

“Those boots belong to Miss Plummer,” 
said Sindy, “the girl behind the counter 
nearest the window. “I saw her take 
them off the other night and put on some 
slippers.” 

“Yes,” said the black-haired doll, not.a 
bit interested in Miss Plummer and her 
slippers. “But how am I to get a button 
off ?” 

“T’ll chew it off,’ said Sindy. 

“You can’t,” gasped the black-haired 
doll. “It’s sewed on with cord.” 

“Can’t I!’ boasted Sindy, and he went 
straight to work. 

“Oh, don’t,’ begged the doll. “You 
might hurt yourself.” But Sindy paid no 
heed. He chewed and he chewed until the 
coarse black thread snapped in two and 
the button rolled right into the doll’s lap. 

“Thank you!” she cried. “Thank you 
a hundred times!” She was so happy 
she danced up and down. “Oh, I’m so 
glad,” she said, “so glad.” 

“Don’t lose it,’ warned Sindy, whose 
jaws ached not a little. “Let’s go to 
Teddy.” 

Together they crept. through the back 
rooms and climbed the shelves to Teddy. 
The good doctor happened to be there. 

“We've found him an eye! We’ve found 
him an eye!” sang the black-haired doll. 
“See, see!” 

The doctor nodded approval. 
eye,” he said, 
my thread.” 

Teddy was beside himself with joy. His 
one eye gleamed. 

“IT couldn’t rest,” said the black-haired 
dol, “until I had found one and I’ve 
learned a lesson too, and it is never, never 
to borrow such things.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Teddy, as the 
doctor made the last stitch. 


But 


“A fine 
“an excellent eye. Now for 


Our Friend the Flicker 


The flickers are noisily calling to each 
other in the woods, and dawn hears their 
pusy hammering. Of all the woodpeckers, 
the flickers are best known. Just as popu- 
lar little boys and girls usually have 


many nicknames, so the flicker has more | 


than almost any other bird. Sometimes 
he is called ‘‘golden-winged woodpecker,” 
because the under surfaces of his wings 
and tail are the color of bright gold; 
sometimes “high-hole,” because his round 
hole entrance to the nest is often high 
up on the dead limb of a tree. Another 


nickname is “wake-up,” perhaps because | 


one of his spring courting songs sounds 
like ‘‘wake-up, wick-up, wake-up!” 

Most woodpeckers keep almost entirely 
to the trees, walking up and down the 
trunks and hammering busily for larvze 
in the bark, but flickers spend a great deal 
of their time on the ground as well, be- 
cause they are very fond of ants. Their 
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long tongues, which they can run out sur- 
prisingly far and fast, are sticky at the 
ends, so every unwary ant is glued fast 
and swallowed before he can get away. 

Usually flickers lay about six eggs, one 
a day. Little flickers are very noisy bird 
babies during their last days in the home 
nest. If any one taps on the tree in 
which they live, the baby flickers at once 
begin to drone and buzz like a whole 
swarm of bees. Perhaps the noise is one 
of self-protection, to warn any investiga- 
ting person to think twice before dis- 
turbing a beehive! 

So enthusiastic and cheerful is the 
flicker and so jaunty, with his gay little 
red patch on the back of his head, that we 
are all glad to have our noisy little 
feathered neighbor with us again. 


Pegasus, Ancient and Modern 


Pegasus of Grecian mythology was a 
winged horse which sprang from the Gor- 
gon Medusa when Perseus slew her. He 
was so named because he first appeared 
at the springs (pegai) of Oceanus. When 
Bellerophon tried to catch the wonderful 
winged steed to ride in his combat with 
the Chimeera, he was told to sleep in the 
temple of Minerva. While he was asleep, 
Minerva came to him and gave to him a 
golden bridle with which he caught Peg- 
asus, and thus, with Minerya’s aid, he 
overcame the Chimera. This is the story 
of the ancient Pegasus. © 

The story of the modern Pegasus is 
that recently a horse from Los Angeles, 
Calif., flew to Santa Barbara, in the same 
state, to enter a horse show. He did not 
fly on his own wings, but in an especially 
equipped_ airplane. Since the days of 
Pegasus, when all things were pleasantly 
possible, this is probably the first horse 
to fly through the air. All things con- 
sidered, isn’t the method of flight of the 
modern Pegasus quite as wonderful as the 
story-book one? ; 


Wireless Plants 


Radio experts say that plants receive 
wireless messages, and offer as proof the 
newest electrical instruments, which can 
detect the responses. So finely adjusted 
are these instruments that they register 
even the slightest internal movements of 
the plants. What secrets would be un- 
folded if plants could send as well as 
receive messages ! 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed, 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS 
Vice-Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONST A! ! 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry’ Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Another Successful Publicity Cam- 
paign 


AUGUSTUS P, RECCORD 


The First Unitarian Church of Detroit, 
Mich., is just completing a publicity cam- 
paign which has been carried on consecu- 
tively for five months and which is already 
bearing fruit. 

During January and February, at the 
request of the board of trustees, the min- 
ister delivered a series of sermons upon 
Unitarianism, beginning with an _ intro- 
ductory sermon upon the Unitarian move- 
ment and continuing with sermons upon 
the Unitarian conceptions of God, Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, the Bible, prayer, salva- 
tion, and the future life. 

The newly organized Laymen’s League 
volunteered to conduct and finance a pub- 
licity campaign for the purpose of adver- 
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The Laymen’s League concluded that if 
such publicity was good for the special 
services it could not be bad for the regu- 
lar services, and so they voted to continue 
the campaign until the summer vacation. 
Space was retained in the theatre pro- 
grammes and the morning paper, and 
each week a brief paragraph is inserted. 
Whenever possible the material is selected 
with reference to the sermon, although 
occasionally it has been suggested by some 
event of local significance. From time to 
time quotations from eminent Unitarians 
such as Charles W. Eliot and William 
Howard Taft called attention to the fact 
that they belong to our fellowship. A 
reference to Abraham Lincoln’s religion 
led to the claim, by a local minister, that 
he was orthodox in belief and had ex- 
pressed his intention to unite with the 
Presbyterian church if he lived out his 
term of office. This afforded an oppor- 
tunity for a statement as to Lincoln’s 
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A school is to be opened in the Unitarian 
Building, Tokyo, which it is believed will 
meet a need long felt. The new school 
is designed “to stimulate an interest in 
médern problems, to be a centre of pro- 
gressive thought and new spiritual civili- 
zation.” It is open to university students 
and graduates and is planned especially 
to meet the needs of such, who, engaged 
in business during the day, wish to con- 
tinue “their mental discipline.” As the 
organizer and secretary put it, “It is for 
young people and people young enough to 
be interested in modern problems.” On 
its faculty list is every promising and 
popular professor in the universities of 
Tokyo. No better assurance of success 
could be given than the fact that it has 
enlisted the enthusiasm and service of 
these young and promising scholars of 
Japan. It would be hard to gather a 
better group of able men. 

The School will have opened by the time 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN RELIGIOUS FREEDOM ? 


Do you believe in that freedom which gives to every man the right to 
his own religious belief and to every church the right to its own creed? 


IF SO— 


you possess the spirit of Unitarianism, whatever your religious or denom- 
inational preference. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Corner Woodward Avenue and Edmund Place 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD, Minister 


Phone Cadillac 1782. Minister’s Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
Call, write or phone for further information 


on Sunday, March 21, 10.30 a.m.—* Why join the church?” 


EASTER! 


Its traditional greeting is, ‘Christ is Risen—We too shall Rise.’ It 
assumes that the experience of Jesus after death is a sure criterion of what 
we have a right to expect for ourselves. This cannot be unless he was 
strictly human—divine, but not God. This is the Unitarian conception 
of Jesus. In the light of this view the Easter story will be interpreted. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
Corner Woodward Avenue and Edmund Place 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD, Minister 


Phone Cadillac 1782. Minister’s Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
Call, write or phone for further information 
Sunday, April 4, 10.30 a.m., “‘The Easter Challenge” 


A CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 
Would you care to live in such a city? Or to do business in it? 
bring up your children there? 


IF NOT— 
You admit that you are personally benefited by the existence of the Church. 

What are you giving for value received? Are youa member? Do you 
attend? Do you contribute? If not, are you not receiving benefits for 
which you make no adequate return? And does this not place you in the 
position of a SPIRITUAL PAUPER ? 

Come and hear the Rev. Augustus P. Reccord present the Unitarian 
conception of the duty of the citizen to the church, and the church to the 
citizen. 

Sunday, April 18, 10.30 a.m., “‘The Church as a Community Enterprise.” 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Corner Woodward Avenue and Edmund Place 
Phone Cadillac 1782. Minister’s Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 
Call, write or phone for further information 


A REAL SCHOOL of RELIGION for YOUR CHILDREN 


Wouldn’t you like to have your children attend a Sunday-school that 
has a course of study as carefully graded as the public schools; a Sunday- 
school that has all trained professional teachers who are paid for their 
teaching; a Sunday-school in which your children will learn nothing that 
they must unlearn in later years? 

Such a Sunday-school is that connected with the First Unitarian Church. 
Your children are welcome. Sunday-school at 12.00 Noon. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Corner Woodward Avenue and Edmund Place 
AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD, Minister 
Phone Cadillac 1782. Minister’s Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 12.30 P.M. 
Call, write or phone for further information 
Sunday, May 2, 10.30 a.m., ‘‘ The Epstein Christ’’ 


Or to 


FOUR EXAMPLES OF 


tising the sermons and drawing attention 
to the church. The publicity committee 
included two business men and one pub- 
licity expert. One of the committee also 
loaned his regular advertising man, who, 
although a member of another church, has 
co-operated with the utmost fidelity. Space 
was engaged in the theatre programmes 
and in the morning paper. The material 
was furnished by the minister, but was 
put into its final form by the publicity 
committee. 

The success of the experiment was 
instantaneous. The congregation was 
doubled at the opening of the series and 
the interest was sustained throughout. An 
after-meeting for questions and discussion 
was attended by from one-half to two- 
thirds of the congregation. The church 
book was opened at the close of each 
service, and thus far fifty-eight persons 
have signed the covenant. Thirty of these 
received the right hand of fellowship on 
Easter Sunday, and a similar service will 
be held on the fourth Sunday in May. 
Many of those who were attracted to the 
church by the special services have re- 
mained as regular attendants. 


actual religious views which demonstrated 
the absurdity of such a claim. 

Not least among the results of this 
publicity campaign has been the strength- 
ening of the conviction that the Laymen’s 
League has a definite place in our church 
life and that it is capable of becoming one 
of the most vital factors in the church 
work. That it was able to report one 
hundred members at its annual meeting 
was due, in part, to the good work it 
was doing. 


Japanese Liberals Open a School 


Distinguished teachers will lead studies in 
modern problems, looking to a new 
spiritual civilization 


JOHN DAY 
Of the American Unitarian Association 


Toxyo, April 1, 1920. 
An interesting spiritual adventure is to 
be undertaken by the Liberal Christian 
Association of Japan (formerly the Jap- 
anese Unitarian Association) in these 
last three months of the university year. 


EFFECTIVE CHURCH ADVERTISING 


of the publication of this news. The first 
term begins April 19 and will run nine 
weeks. Lectures will be given every even- 
ing of the week, except Sunday, beginning 
at six o’clock. The following is a list of 
the faculty and the subjects on which they 
will lecture :— 

Dr. S. Yoshino, professor in the Impe- 
rial University, will lecture on “The His- 
tory of Politics since the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Professor Yoshino is the cham- 
pion of the democratic movement among 
the cultured classes of Japan. 

Mr. I. Oyama, a former professor in 
Waseda University, will lecture upon 
“Political Problems of the Present Day.” 
Professor Oyama is an associate of Dr. 
Yoshino in the democratic movement. 

Mr. M. Hasegawa, who is one of Japan’s 
best critics.on social problems, will lecture 
on “Social Problems of the Present Day.” 
Mr. Hasegawa is a remarkable man, noy- 
elist, essayist, versatile journalist, leader 
of progressive thought, a man of great 
genius and wonderful energy. 

Dr. S. Kitazawa, professor in Wasseda 
University, will lecture upon “Labor Prob- 
lems.” Dr. Kitazawa is an authority on — 
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his subject and the leader of the labor 
movement among the cultivated classes. 

Mr. S. Takahashi, said to be the best 
and most popular professor in Keio Uni- 
versity, will lecture upon “The History of 
BHeonomic Thought.” 

Dr. K. Soda, a professor in the Higher 
Commercial School, a director of the 
famous Soda Bank, and said to be the 
bést of Japan’s modern philosophers, will 
lecture upon “Modern Philosophy.” 

Mr. J. Abe, professor in Keio University, 
a popular essayist on belles-lettres, will 
lecture upon “Literature in General.” 

Mr. T. Okada, professor in the Staff 
College, will lecture upon “Present-Day 
English Poetry.” Mr. Okada is prominent 
in Unitarian circles, and a poet whose 
English is famous among the Japanese 
people. 

Mr. S. Uchigasaki, professor in Waseda 
University and minister of the Kanda Lib- 
eral Christian Church, will lecture upon 
“Liberal Christianity.” Mr. Uchigasaki is 
a professor of Ethies and English and 
among the most popular of university 
essayists and speakers. 

Mr. N. Imaoka, secretary of the Liberal 
Christian Association and Japanese secre- 
tary for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will lecture upon “Modern Religious 
Tendencies.” 

Courses in advanced English will be 
offered by Rey. John Day, representative 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
Mr.. N. Kishimoto, professor in Waseda 
University and assistant minister of tie 
Kanda Liberal Christian Church; Mr. T. 
Aizu, professor in Waseda University and 
director in the Imperial Department of 
Education; and Rey. N. Nishiwaki, a re- 
cent graduate of Meadville Theological 
School, and now professor in the Okura 
Higher Commercial School. 

The School is an experiment unique in 
Japan. There are many excellent insti- 
tutions conducted by Christian bodies in 
the Empire that offer elementary, high- 
school, and college courses. But this is 
_the only one of its kind meeting the needs 
of those who have either passed beyond 
the university or who have had their uni- 
versity course interrupted. In entering, as 
it does, a field hitherto unoccupied, the 
School feels it has every reason to suc- 
ceed. While it is under the direction of 
the Liberal ChriStian Association of 
Japan, until recently the Japan Unitarian 
Association, it has the co-operation and 
the material support of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The School is in the 
immediate charge of Messrs. Imaoka, 
Okino, Okada, and Kitazawa of the Lib- 
eral Christian Association. 

At no more opportune time could such 
a ‘school be established. Japan is alive 
with liberal ideas. The working-classes 
are awakening to the need for better con- 
ditions, the common people are united in 
their demand for the extension of the 
suffrage, socialistic ideas are the vogue 
of the educated. There is no class in 
society that is not feeling the push of 
liberal and democratic ideas. Wspecially 
is the spiritual welfare of this people a 
matter of grave concern to their leaders. 
In establishing this school, the founders 
hope “it will become a centre of new 


thought, progress, and liberty.” 
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Western Conference News Letter 


Annual meeting in Minneapolis with many 
speakers—Seventeen ministers 
settled in the year 


CURTIS W. REESE 


The programme of the sixty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Western Conference 
was printed ready for distribution in the 
churches, Sunday, May 9. The Conference 
meets May 18, 19, and 20 at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The train service and distances 
are such that it is necessary to begin the 
session at ten o’clock Tuesday forenoon 
instead of Monday evening. As usual, 
the Conference will include three evenings. 
Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
sightseeing. The Conference will be only 
one forenoon longer than usual. 

The first day will be given over to the 
discussion of distinctly religious subjects. 
Following the business hour of the first 
session, Rey. Edmund H. Reeman of Des 
Moines, Ia., will speak on “The Democratic 
Revolution in Theology.” The second ad- 
dress will be delivered by Rey. Augustus 
P. Reccord, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Reccord 
will present a critical analysis of Mr. 
Reeman’s theological paper. The after- 
noon will be devoted to “Religious Edu- 
eation,’ with an address by Rev. Hugh 
Robert Orr on “The Relation of the 
Church to the Sunday-school” and by Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman on “The Relation of 
the Church to the Young People’s So- 
ciety.” General discussion of these ‘ad- 
dresses will be led by Rey. Amandus H. 
Norman of Hanska, Minn., and Rey. Ken- 
neth E. Evans of Davenport, Ia. 

The general subject for the platform 
meeting in the evening at eight o’clock 
is “Democracy in Religion”; and the 
speakers are Rev. Robert F. Leavens of 
Omaha, Neb., and Rey. Dilworth R. Lup- 
ton of Cleveland. At the same hour, Prof. 
R. W. Sellars, University of Michigan, 
author of “The Next Step in Religion” and 
“The Next Step in Democracy,” will 
speak in St. Paul on “The Social Impli- 
cations of Democracy.” The St. Paul 
meeting is to be in charge of the St. Paul 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 

Wednesday forenoon, Prof. Oscar C. 
Helming of the Chair of Economics, Carle- 
ton College, will speak on “The Economic 
Problem,” and Rey. Laurance R. Plank 
of Duluth, Minn., on “The Church and 
the Economic Problem.” The discussion 
will be led by Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, 
Bloomington, Ill. The Alliance Luncheon 
will be held at noon and the Alliance 
session of the Conference at two o’clock. 
State Directors will report. Rey. Cora VY. 
V. Lambert of Hinsdale, Ill., will speak 
on “Putting the Church on the Community 
Map.” At eight o’clock Rev. Horace West- 
wood of Toledo, Ohio, and Prof. R. W. 
Sellars will speak on the general theme, 
“Democracy in Social Arrangements.” At 
the same hour Mr. Leavens and Mr. Lup- 
ton will speak in St. Paul.- 

Following the business session on Thurs- 
day forenoon, Rev. Mark Mohler of Law- 
rence, Kan., will speak on “Organizing 
the Church for Effective Work,” Rey. 
Leon M. Birkhead, on “The Relation of 
the Church to the Organized Life of the 
Community,” and Rey. ©. W. Porter- 
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Shirley of Geneseo, Ill, on “The Relation 
of the Local Church to the Denomination.” 
The ministers’ luncheon will be held at 
one o’clock. Following this luncheon the 
delegates will make a tour of the Twin 
Cities. The closing banquet will be held 
at the church at six o’clock. A member of 
the Minneapolis church will preside. A 
number of persons who have been in the 
Conference for several years will speak 
briefly. 

The programme committee is attempting 
to bring about an early acquaintance of 
the Conference with the ministers who 
have settled in this district within the 
last year. This is why an unusually 
large number of ministers are on the pro- 
gramme, 


REVISION or Basic DocuMENTS 
The committee appointed at the last 
annual meeting to examine the basic docu- 
————————————————— eee 
THE ALCOHOL MENACE 
has intreduced the subject of 
HEALTH CONTROL 
THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
is developing a programme to eliminate human wastage 
ATTEND THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Arlington Street Church 
Monday May 24, 2.30 


WANTED—Neat, capable, well-ed- 
ucated young woman to take charge 


of the files of the Laymen’s League. ° 


Moderate salary to start, steady ad- 
vancement as deserved. Apply by 
letter in own handwriting, stating 
age, education, experience, and refer- 
ences, to Office Secretary, Unity 
House, 7 Park Square, Boston 11, 
Mass. 


4 B 
NEW ENGLAND 


Centuries of effort have built for 
New England her reputation as a con- 
servative, inventive industrial com- 
munity. 


1620-1920 


Her industries have "proved prime 
investments. Stocks of her established 
textile, paper and machinery com- 
panies will pay you at present fronr 
7% to 8% and also offer a chance for 
extra dividends. 

If you will send your address we 
will suggest investments that any bank 
will approve. 


POSS ME orld Sins tn bee oft Hm « 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Exchanges 


- 
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ments of the Conference will report at the 
annual meeting. Certain changes are to 
be recommended. Among these is an 
‘amendment, legally necessary, stating that 
the Conference is not organized for pecun- 
iary profit. Other amendments have to 
do with the size of the board quorum, 
number of board members from any one 
church, term of office, and the like. There 
is also a resolution in regard to the 
religious purpose of the Conference to 
come before the Minneapolis meeting. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 


Special contributions from Alliance 
branches and other sources made possible 
the improvement of both the appearance 
and the efficiency of the Chicago Unita- 
rian Headquarters. The appeal on behalf 
of the Chicago Headquarters sent to the 
Alliance branches was one of the last 
official actions of the late Mrs. Olivia, 
Chamberlain. The total amount received 
to date is $286.45, of which $240 was con- 
tributed by the following Alliance 
branches: Alton, Buda, Chicago (First, 
Unity, Third), Evanston, Hinsdale, Shef- 
field, and Urbana, Ill.; Burlington, Hum- 
boldt, and Sioux City, Ia.; Ann Arbor and 
Detroit, Mich.; Duluth and St. Paul, 
Minn.; St. Louis (Unity), Mo.; Lincoln 
and Omaha, Neb.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Marietta, and Toledo, Ohio; Madison and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINISTERS SETTLED WITHIN THE YEAR 


Since the annual meeting in May, 1919, 
ministers have been settled in the Middle 
West as follows :— 


Bloomington, Il. W. Rupert Holloway 
Chicago, Ill. (All 
Souls) 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Geneseo, Ill. « 


John Morris Evans 
Dilworth R. Lupton 
Kenneth E. Evans 
Arthur L. Weatherly 
Edmund H. Reeman 
Augustus P. Reccord 
Laurance R. Plank 
Charles W. Porter- 
Shirley 
Cora V. V. Lambert 
Vincent B. Silliman 
George R. Gebauer 
Mark Mohlere, 
James W. Macdonald 
R. Ernest Akin 
Robert 8. Loring 
Earl F. Cook 


Hinsdale, Il. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Milwaukee, Wi8. 
Quincy, Ill. 


News ITEMS FROM THE PARISHES 


On April 18 Rev. James W. Macdonald 
assumed the pastorate of All Souls 
Church, Lincoln, Neb. « 

The First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines has oversubscribed the largest 
annual budget in its history. 

All Souls Church, Chicago, Rey. John 
Morris Eyans, minister, has added twenty- 
four new members in four months. 

The Milwaukee Unitarian Church; Rey. 
Robert S. Loring, minister, has increased 
its contribution to the Western Conference 
from $50 last year to $131. 

The annual sermon at the May Meetings 
in Boston will be delivered by Rev. John 
Morris Evans of All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago. 
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Prof. James Taft Hatfield of Hyanston 
addressed the Unitarian Young People’s 
League of Chicago on March 28, on “The 
Religious Situation in Germany.” On 
April 25 Rey. Curtis W. Reese spoke on 
“Problems Confronting Unitarian Young 
People.” 

Rey. Augustus P. Reecord, minister at 
Detroit, Mich., will speak at the alumni 
meeting of the Harvard Divinity School 
in June. In the absence of Mr. Reccord 
the Secretary of the Conference will oc- 
cupy the Detroit pulpit, Sunday, June 27. 

The Keokuk, Ia., church, under the 
splendid leadership of Rev. George R. 
Gebauer, is in the midst of a campaign to 
raise a budget of $3,000 in addition to the 
income from an endowment* fund, for 
next year’s expenses. Mr. Asaph Buck 
and the Keokuk branch of the Women’s 
Alliance have subscribed $500 each, con- 
ditional on the $2,000 being subscribed. 

During March Miss D. Louise Hender- 
son, parish assistant at Omaha, visited the 
churches in Iowa and Nebraska in behalf 
of Sunday-school and Young People’s Re- 
ligious work. The itinerary was arranged 
and. financed by the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. 

The Women’s Alliance of Unity Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. George R. Dodson, 
minister, celebrated the semi-centennial 
of the church by pledging $5,000 as the 
beginning of an endowment fund. Last 
year Unity Church received forty new 
members, and its average attendance at 
Sunday services was over two hundred. 

Unity Church, Sioux City, Ia., has au- 
thorized the expenditure of about $8,000 
for redecorations, alterations, and repairs. 
On March 7 Rey. Charles HE. Snyder, pas- 
tor at Sioux City, exchanged pulpits with 
Rey. Cora V. V. Lambert of Humboldt, Ia. 

Rey. Edwin 8S. Hodgin of Los Angeles 
delivered an address in the Des Moines 
church April 2, on “Reconstructing Our 
Outlook upon Life.” Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck of Iowa City lectured for Unity 
Circle on April on the same day 
Professor Starbuck was guest of the Des 
Moines Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League at luncheon at the Grant Club. 

On April 7 the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church at Omaha, Rey. Robert 
F. Leavens, exchanged pulpits with Rey. 
Vincent B. Silliman of Iowa City. On 
Haster Sunday, Rey. Edwin S. Hodgin, 
minister of the Unitarian church of Los 
Angeles, occupied the Omaha pulpit. 

An unusually large audience was present 
at the Unitarian church, Bloomington, II1., 
on Haster Sunday. The minister, Rey. W. 
Rupert Holloway, spoke on certain phases 
of the relation of religion to democracy. 
He said: “Religion dies when it ceases 
to deal with live issues. The present 
desperate effort to revive religion will 
succeed only if religion joins itself with 
the living social interests of the day.” 

This district has met with a severe loss 
in the death of Mrs. Olivia W. Chamber- 
lain. The Alliance branches of the West- 
ern States have lost ‘an efficient vice- 
president, the Western Conference a capa- 
ble director, and Unity Church, Chicago, 
a very active member. Mrs. Chamberlain 
died at Miami, Fla., on April 12 and was 
buried at Chicago on April 14. Rey. Fred 
VY. Hawley conducted the funeral service. 


We 
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‘American Unitarian Association 
DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1920-21 


According to our record the following 
Societies and “missionary ‘associations,” 
having sent ‘fa contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion for two successive years,” the last 
haying been placed in his hands “on or 
before May 1,” are entitled to representa- 
tion at the coming annual meeting “by 
the persons of its minister and two addi- 
tional lay delegates.” If any omissions 
are discovered in the list or any society 
fails to receive blank credentials, it is 
desirable that notice should be sent to me 
without delay. 


Louis C. CornisH, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Alton, Ill. Burlington, Vt. 
Amherst, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. :— 


Andover, N.H. :— 

Congregational 
tarian Society. 

Andover, North, Mass. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arlington, Mass. 

Ashby, Mass. 

Athol, Mass. 


First Parish. 

Third Cong’l Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Uni- 


Attleboro, Mass. Chelmsford, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Ayer, Mass. Chicago, Ill. :— 


First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

Unity Church. 

Third Unitarian 

Church. 

All Souls’ Church, 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton,’ Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Bolton, Mass. Concord, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— Concord, N.H. 

First Parish, Dorches- Dallas, Tex. 

ter. Danvers, Mass. 

First Church. Dayton, Ohio. 

First Church in Rox-Dedham, Mass. 

bury. Deerfield, Mass. 

Second Church. Denver, Col. 

King’s Chapel. Des Moines, Ia. 
First Parish, W. Rox--Detroit, Mich. 

bury. Dighton, Mass. 

New South Church. Dover, Mass. 
Arlington Street Dover, N.H. 

Church. Dunkirk, N.Y. 

First Parish, Brigh- Duxbury, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. . 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 


ton. Haston, Mass. :— 

First Congregational Congregational Par- 
Society, Jamaica ish. 
Plain. ° Society at North 


Third Religious So- Baston. 
ciety, Dorchester. FHastport, Me. 
Hawes Unitarian Edmonton, Can. 
Cong’l Church, Blizabeth, N.J. 
South Boston. Ellsworth, Me. 
Bulfinch Place Brie, Pa. 
Church. Hugene, Ore. 
South Congregational Evanston, Ill. 
Church. Exeter, N.H. 
Barnard Memorial. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Church of the Dis- Fall River, Mass. 
ciples. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hast Boston Unita- Framingham, Mass. 
rian Society. Francestown, N.H. 
All Souls’ Church,Franklin, N.H. 
Roxbury. Fresno, Calif. 
Christ Church, Dor- Gardner, Mass. 
chester. d Geneseo, Ill. 
Church of the Unity, Gloucester, Mass. 
Dorchester. ~ Grafton, Mass. 
First Unitarian So- Greenfield, Mass. 
ciety, Hyde Park. Groton, Mass. > 
Unitarian Church, Hackensack, N.J. 
Roslindale. Hanska, Minn. 
Channing Church, Hartford, Conn. 
Dorchester. Harvard, Mass. 
First Italian Church. Haverhill, Mass. 
Braintree, Mass. Helena, Mont. 


Brattleboro, Vt. Hemet, Calif. 
Brewster, Mass. Highland Springs, Va. 
Bridgewater, Mass. Hingham, Mass. :— 


First Parish. 

Second Parish. 

Third Cong’l Society. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 


Bridgewater, Hast, 
Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Brookline, Mass. :— Ifudson, Mass. 
First Parish. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second Unitarian Ithaca, N.Y. 3 

Society. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Brooklyn, Conn. Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Tue WaysiIpE PUuULPIT 


The Lord hath more 
truth and light yet 


to break forth out 
of His Holy Word 


JOHN ROBINSON 
to the Pilgrims 


Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. , 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Iawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincolnyville, Me. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Church. . 
Louisville, Ky. Unitarian Society of 
Lowell, Mass. Germantown. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 


Lynchburg, Va. ‘ i » 
First Unitarian 


Lynn, Mass. 


Madison, Wis. _ Church. : 
Malden, Mass. Northside Unitarian 
Manchester, Mass. Church. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Marlboro, Mass. Portland, Me. :— 
Marshfield, Mass. :— First Parish. 

Second Congrega- Portland, Ore. 

tional Society. Portsmouth, N.H. 

Grace Chapel. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Meadville, Pa. Providence, R.I. :— 
Medfield, Mass. First Cong’] Church. 
Medford, Mass. Westminster Cong’l 
Melrose, Mass. _ Society. 
Memphis, Tenn. Quincy, Mass. :— _— 
Middleboro, Mass. First Cong’l Society. 
Milford, N.H. Wollaston Unitarian 
Milton, Mass. Society. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Randolph, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Reading, Mass. 
Montague, Mass.:— Richmond, Va. 

First Unitarian So- Ridgewood, N.J. 

ciety. 


Roanoke, Va. 
Montclair, N.J. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Montpelier, Vt. Rockland, Mass. 
Montreal, Can. 


Rowe, Mass. 
Nantucket, Mass. Rutherford, N.J. 
Nashua, N.H 


BEL, Saco, Me. ’ 
Nashville, Tenn. St. Cloud, Minn. 
Natick, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. :— 

Natick, So., Mass. Church of the Mes- 
Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
- New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. :— 


Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


St..Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass. :— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Channing Religious San Antonio, Tex. 

Society. San Diego, Calif. 
Society at Ne wton Sandwich, Mass. 
Centre. Sanford, Me. 
Society at West New- San Francisco, Calif. 
on. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
New York, N.Y. :— Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Church of All Souls. Schenectady, N.Y. 
Second Cong’l Unita- Scituate, Mass. 
rian Church. Seattle, Wash. :— 

First Unitarian So- University Unitarian 
ciety, Brooklyn. Church. 

Second Unitarian So- Sharon, Mass. 
ciety, Brooklyn. Sherborn, Mass. 

Third Unitarian So- Shirley, Mass. 
ciety, Brooklyn. Sioux City, Ia. 

Fourth Unitarian So- Somerville, Mass. :— 
ciety, Brooklyn. First Cong’l Society. 

Church of the Re- Second Unitarian 
deemer, New Brigh- Society. 
ton. Spokane, Wash. 

West Side Unitarian Springfield, Mass. 
Church. Sterling, Mass. 

First Unitarian Church, Stoneham, Mass. 

Flushing. tow, Mass. 

Northampton, Mass. :— Sturbridge, Mass. 
Second Congrega- Sudbury, Mass. 

tional Church. Summit, N.J 


siah. 
Church of the Unity. 
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Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass.- 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N.H. :— 

First Cong’l Society. 

Liberal Christian 

Church, 

Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 

All Souls’ Church. 

First Icelandic Uni- 
Victoria, B.C., Can. tarian Church. 
Vineland, N.J. Winthrop, Mass. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. Woburn, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. Worcester, Mass. :— 
Walpole, Mass. Second Parish. 
Walpole, N.H. Church of the Unity. 
Waltham, Mass. South Unitarian So- 


Ware, Mass. ciety. 
Warwick, Mass. Yarmouth, Me. 
Washington, D.C. Yonkers, N.Y. 


Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 


Wayland, Mass. New York League of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Unitarian Women. 
Westboro, Mass. Philadelphia League of 


Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 


Unitarian Women. 
Unitarian Church of 
All Souls (Corres- 


Wheeling, W.Va. pondence). 
White Oak, N.C. Western Unitarian Con- 
Whitman, Mass. ference. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Young People Serving the Church 


Thursday evening, April 29, the young 
people of North Andover, Mass., held their 
first annual banquet and installation of 
officers since their reorganization. <A de- 
licious supper was prepared by the young 
people, and the tables were most attrac- 
tively set. Fifty young people were pres- 
ent ranging in age from ten to twenty 
years, thirty-five of whom were members 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
This society has grown from a member- 
ship of seventeen in the fall. They are 
confident that before another year is over 
they will double their membership. That’s 
the spirit that makes things go! Short 
addresses were given by the incoming 
president, Mr. Holten Farnham, Mr. Holt, 
Mr. Osgood, Miss Kate Stevens, Miss 
Phillips, Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, and Mr. 
Donald Foster, the retiring president. 
Each speaker emphasized the relation of 
the young people to the various interests 
represented, namely, the eémmunity, the 
church, The Alliance, and the National 
Y. P. R. U. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
incident was that Mr. Osgood, representa- 
tive of the parish committee, invited a 
representative of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union to be present at the meet- 
ings of the parish committee. This course 
cannot fail to make the young people feel 
their responsibility to the church. 

The Metropolitan Federation of Uni- 
tarian Young People’s Societies held its 
first annual meeting at Staten Island, 
N.Y., April 23. Because of a tie-up on 
the railroad: only one-half the usual 
number were present. The meeting opened 
with a supper provided by the young peo- 
ple of the Staten Island church. After 
the supper a short business meeting en- 
sued. Votes were passed to send greet- 
ings to the Chicago Young People, to send 
$5 to the National Y. P. R. U., and to 
send three delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Y. P. R. U., May 28. 

Excellent reports of the year’s work 
were given from Hackensack and Pater- 
son, N.J., Yonkers, Staten Island, First 
and Second Churches of Brooklyn, and 
the Community Church of New York, 
N.Y. The Zodiac Club of Brooklyn re- 
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ported an increase of membership in one 
year from eight to twenty-two. .The key- 
note of the reports was the endeavor of 
the young people to be of service to their 
churches. 

«The election of officers resulted in the 
following: President, Robert Erwin; first 
vice-president, Louise Petsche; second vice-’ 
president, Harry Haynes; _ secretary, 
Julia Way; treasurer, Lawrence Mann; 
adviser, Rey. E. S. Wiers. 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN desires position as 
secretary or companion. Will travel. References. 
Address H., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN will tutor children 
during summer months. References. Address W., 
care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, Austhetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 

pannel, 317 West 107th Street, New York 
ity. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing har- 
bor and ocean. Six bed-chambers, bath, fire- 
places, screened porch. Garage. Near splen- 
did beach. Cool, quiet, surrounded by woods. 
Write ‘Prospect,’ care CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the South Congre- 
gational Church, corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, Boston, at 2.30 p.M., Saturday, May 22, 
1920. 

Reports of the year’s work will be given by 
the officers of the Society. Brief reports will 
be made by three Lend a Hand Clubs. 

Addresses will be made by Mr. Moorfield 
Storey, on ‘‘Race Prejudice, and Inter-Racial 
Relations,” and by Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., on “‘The Enlarged Programme of the Amer- 
ican Library Association.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all persons 
interested. . 


FREE BOOK EXCHANGE 


Through the courtesy of a number of 
Unitarian ministers and interested church 
workers a “Book Exchange” has been es- 
tablished in Channing Hall, for which we 
should be glad to receive books in good 
condition which are no longer needed by 
ministers and others. These will be placed 
on the shelves and will be available to 
those who call in person. Those desiring 
to contribute books are asked to send 
transportation charges prepaid. 

No list will be kept of these books, as 
it would be manifestly impossible to keep 
such a list up-to-date. 

Please address packages to W. Forbes 
Robertson, 25 Beacon Street,- Boston, 
Mass., and mark “For the Channing Hall 
Book Exchange.” 


W. Forses ROBERTSON. 


é 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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‘THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Rey. Edward Alvan Lewis is herehy 
-commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for a proba- 
tionary period of one year, ending May 6, 
1921. Charles TT. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for New 
England. 


Rey. Charles Sumner Murkland | is 
hereby commended to the ministers and 
churches of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
a probationary period of six months, end- 
ing November 6, 1920. Charles T. Bill- 
ings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Com- 
mittee for New Hngland. 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry held the exercises of its Twelfth 
Commencement in the First Unitarian 
Church, Dana Street and Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, Calif., Tuesday afternoon, May 
4. The address was given by Rey. 
Charles Wendte, D.D., of Newton, Mass. 


Meetings and Conferences 
New England Associate Alliance 


The annual meeting on April 22, held at 
the Unitarian church at West Newton, was 
well attended. The vice-president, Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, presided. .The meet- 
ing opened with the usual service, and a 
cordial greeting to the delegates was ex- 
tended by Mrs. Joseph C. Hagar, president 
of the West Newton branch. The busi- 
ness of the morning, the annual report of 
the treasurer, the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, and an amendment to the 
by-laws, were followed by an account by 
Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of the evening 
branch of the Springfield Alliance, which, 
organized in December last, is well estab- 
lished and full of activity and good works. 
To the regret of all, Madame Conte, who 
was to have been the next speaker, was 
detained at home by sickness. The dis- 
appointment was in large measure made 
good by the kindness of Mrs. St. John, 
who had consented to read Madame Conte’s 
paper.. Madame Conte paid a tribute *S 
the life and work of her husband—a touch- 
ing story of self-sacrifice for the faith 
that was in him; and in closing she ap- 
pealed to the women of The Alliance to 
continue the work of spreading the lib- 
eral religion in Italy so splendidly begun. 
A new building is needed for-headquarters 
and for lecture-halls and for offices for 
the paper established by Mr. Conte. A 
second change in the programme was made 
necessary by the fact that Miss Grace 
Mitchell of the British League, announced 
to give the second address of the morning, 
was also unable to be present, due to a 
delay in the sailing of her steamer. Again 
the disappointment was made good. Mrs. 
Louis C. Cornish generously agreed to 
speak in Miss Mitchell’s stead. Mrs. Cor- 
nish’s knowledge of the British League 
enabled her to give a most interesting ac- 
count of its organization—its aims and 
purposes. Mrs. Cornish strongly empha- 
sized the religious spirit of its members 
as shown in the services conducted by 
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women during the war—a wonderful ex- 
pression of our Unitarian faith in a time 
of great need. A collection for the Inter- 
national Fellowship Fund was taken, 
amounting to $159. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, great interest was aroused by the 
report of the Jamaica Plain Junior AlI- 
liance, an active, enthusiastic group of 
young people auguring well for the future. 
The address of the afternoon by Rev. 
Minot Simons, on “Loyalty,” stirred his 
hearers to a sense of individual obligation 
and loyalty to the church. Give the in- 
spirations of a free spiritual fellowship, 


he said. Vitalize the home church. De- 
nominational activities depend on indi- 


vidual units. Support the Sunday-school. 
Create the home atmosphere in the church 
life. Gather the young women of the 
church into The Alliance and encourage 
the young men to enter our ministry. The 
report of the tellers was received and the 
following officers and directors declared 
elected: President, Mrs. George R. Dins- 
moor, Keene, N.H.; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; second vice-president, Mrs. Gilbert 
F. Redlon, Wollaston, Mass.; secretary, 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark; Cambridge, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Miss Mary H. Bellows, Walpole, 
N.H.; directors: Miss Mary A. Brown, 
Portland, Me.; Mrs. I. Frank Stevens, 
Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. Alice M. Richardson, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Miss Grace Dalton, Salem, 
Mass.; Mrs. Clarence A. Burt, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mrs. Walter L. Stiles, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Mrs. H. W. Lull, Newport, 
R.I.; Mrs. Arthur L. Ulrich, Hartford, 
Conn. A vote of thanks to the West New- 
ton branch for its hospitality and to the 
speakers of the day for their helpful 
words, with special appreciation to those 
who kindly filled the vacant places on the 
programme, brought the meeting to a close. 


Parish News Letters 


Successful Midweek Services 


SatemM, Magss.—The First Church, Rey. 
Edward D. Johnson: The most successful 
accomplishment of the year in The First 
Church has been the series of Wednesday 
noon half-hour services. Like those of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., they are con- 
ducted by ministers of different denomina- 
tions. The Episcopal, Methodist, Congre- 
gational, and Unitarian denominations 
have been represented this year. The 
largest attendance was four hundred—the 
capacity of the churech—on the day Rev. 
William L, Sullivan spoke. The average 
attendance has been one hundred and 
twenty-two. The services are recognized 
as an important contribution to the re- 
ligious life of the city. Their success is 
widely acknowledged. The annual meet- 
ing of the church was held on the second 
Thursday of April. Mr. Charles A. Whip- 
ple, Mr. Charles F. Ropes, and Mr. Fred- 
eric Cate were elected trustees for three 
years. The principle of rotation in office 
has been established among the trustees 
without a change in the by-laws. For two 
years, the men whose term of office has 
expired have refused election until one 
year shall have passed. Mr. Joseph G. 
Woodbury was elected treasurer; Mr. Ey- 
erett Whipple, financial secretary; Mr. 
Charles F, Ropes, clerk of the society. It 
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was voted to continue the system of vol- 
untary subscription as the method of con- 
tribution to the support of the church. 
Electric lights have been installed in the 
rchurch. An increase in the minister’s sal- 
ary was voted by the trustees at the be- 
ginning of the year. For nine successive 
years the church has increased the amount 
of its contribution to the American Uni- 
tarian Association over the amount of 
each preceding year. To the Transylvania 
Unit, $307 was subscribed. At Haster, the 
right hand of fellowship was extended to 
four members of the parish. 


Personals 


Rey, Arthur T. Brown of Evanston, IIL, 
has been called to the Wollaston, Mass., 
Unitarian church. He begins work May 16. 


At a meeting of the Ministers’ Union of 
Lowell, Mass., April 27, a testimonial to 
Rey. Alfred Rodman Hussey was placed 
on record. In part it follows: “We rec- 
ognize in Mr. Hussey a religious leader 
of force and ability and a man for whose 
character we have the highest regard. 
We believe that the city has lost one of 
its most valuable and high-minded citi- 
zens, and it is our fervent prayer that 
a large field of usefulness shall open to 
him where his marked talents may be 
freely exercised in his chosen vocation.” 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the choice of officers 
and the transaction of other business will be 
held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 25, 1920, beginning at 10.00 A.M. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH, Secretary. 


MEADVILLE ANNIVERSARY 


The Meadville Theological School cor- 
dially invites the ministers of the Unita- 
rian fellowship to be present at the 
exercises commemorating thé seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its founding, on June 1, 2, 
and 8, 1920. So far as possible, entertain- 
ment will be provided. Acceptances of 
this invitation should be sent to the Hos- 
pitality Committee, Prof. C. R. Bowen, 
Chairman, Meadyille Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BH HELD IN 


HOTEL SOMERSET. 
Wednesday, May 26, 1920 
Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


The speakers to be announced. 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Thursday, May 20, between the hours of 
9 and 5 o’eclock. 


Dinner tickets, $3.00. Tickets for the speak- 
ing: floor, $1.50 and $1.00, box seats $1.00. 
Admission 50 cents. 


Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, accompanied by check, and will be 
filled in the order received. 


Music as usual during the evening. - 
Speaking will begin at 7.30 o’clock. — 


N. Winturop Ropinson, Secretary. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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The Old Year and the New 


HE contributions for the work of the American Unita- 

rian Association amount to more than sixty-five 
thousand dollars for the year just closed. This is a sub- 
stantial gain over the previous year. 

When the sudden call came for fifty thousand dollars 
for the Unitarians of Hungary, there was fear that our own 
treasury would suffer. The gain is very gratifying under 
these circumstances. — 

Of the fund for the Unitarians of Hungary, thirty-five 
thousand dollars has been contributed up to the present 
time. This makes more than one hundred thousand 
dollars for the two funds. 


A Real Achievement 


There will be widespread satisfaction over these results. 
Our satisfaction should be an incentive to further giving 
to the fund for the Unitarians-of Hungary. 

There is the utmost need of at least fifteen thousand 
dollars to bring that fund up to the minimum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. ‘Those people face famine. We must save 
their lives and save their faith. 

By Anniversary Week, the last week of May, the full 
fifty thousand dollars should be raised. The three brave 
men whom we sent are in Hungary. They have cabled 
for information as to how much we have raised for their 
work. They need the full amount. 


They Deserve Our Loyal Support. We Cannot Desert 
Them in Their Heroic Adventure. 


- Send your contributions without delay to Mr. ISAAC SPRAGUE, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Treasurer of the Hungarian Fund. 


“What are we doing for the crippled 
soldiers?” “Binding up their wounds with 


’_Life. 


“This picture,” said Mr. Gawker. ‘Was 
painted in a garret,’ replied the proud 
owner. “Well! Well!” “A hundred thou- 
sand wouldn’t buy it now.” “No?” said 
Mr. Gawker, eyeing the masterpiece more 
closely. “And I’m one of the hundred 
thousand.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


red tape.’ 


It had long been a habit with Harold, 
who was now a senior, to approach his 
father for extra money quite frequently. 
“My father never gave me one-half as 
much as I allow you,” said the parent, 
one day when his son’s demands had been 
particularly excessive. “Were you satis- 
fied, dad?’ asked Harold. “Certainly I 
was.” “Then why should he?” 


This is of the old days: “Any rags? Any 
old iron?’ chanted the dealer, as he 
knocked at the suburban villa. The man 
of the house himself opened the door. 
“No, go away!’ he snapped irritably. 
“There is nothing for you. My wife is 
away.” The itinerant merchant hesi- 
tated a moment and then inquired, “Any 
empty bottles?”—The Scotsman. 


A French magazine claims to have dis- 
covered in a New York paper an adver- 
tisement to this effect: “A gentleman who 
has lost his right leg is desirous of mak- 
ing the ®equaintance of some one who has 
lost his left leg, in order to become as- 
sociated with him in the purchase of boots 
and shoes, size 8.” The very observant 
French editor very politely comments: 
“An American may occasionally lose a leg, 
but he never loses his head.”—The Ave 
Maria. 


Whether General Wood or Mr. Hoover 
will be the first to appear in public in 
overalls remains a matter for speculation 
at the time of going to press. The vote- 
getting power of the new fashion has not 
been lost sight of by lesser political 
luminaries; and in the South it is no 
longer possible to distinguish between 
mayor and navvy. With the addition of 
a $10 silk shirt, $2 silk handkerchief, $15 
shoes, and $1 socks, the disguise is com- 
plete.—The Survey. 


Tan Maclaren was a great raconteur 
when the spirit moved him. He had a 
delightful story of his young days illus- 
trating the inherent caution of the Scot. 
Walking through Glasgow with an elder, 
they met Dr. Bonar, a divine, who gave 
them kindly greeting. Ian Maclaren be- 
gan to wax enthusiastic in praise of the 
saintly and highly venerated man. “Oh, 
aye,’ ‘said the elder, ‘“there’s naething 
positively veecious aboot Doacter Bonar.” 
—London Morning Post. 


A prosperous grocer in a certain town 
had occasion recently to engage a new 
errand-boy. Trade was very brisk, and 
the lad had a great deal of work to ‘do in 
delivering parcels in different parts of the 
town. “Well, George, how did*you get on 
Saturday?” asked the grocer on Monday 
morning. “Oh, fine,’ replied the boy; 
“but I’ll be leavin’ at the end of the week.” 
“Why, what’s up now?” queried his boss. 
“Are the wages not high enough?’ “I’m 
not findin’ fault with the pay,” replied 
the boy, “but the fact is, I’m doing a 
horse out 0’ a job here.”—London Tit-Bits. 


The Christian Register 
PENSION SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society will 
be held on Monday, May 24, 1920, in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 4 P.M. 


Rosert S. Lorine, Secretary. 


UNITY 


JENKIN Lioyp Jongs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, * 
INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY matt its rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMEs and Francis NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Pric—E $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampte Copies Free 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, May 16, Rev. Theo- 
dore D, Bacon will preach. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, May 16, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, Serviceat1ll a.m. Sunday, May 16, 
Mr. Burns will preach. Subject, ‘‘God’s Rule in Man’s 
World.’’ Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, .D., minister, 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, May 16, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Chorus choir of thirty ‘male 
voices, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, director. Church open 
daily 9 to 12. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, May 16, Rev. Mr. Rihbany will 
preach. Subject, ‘The One "New Man.” Church ser- 
vices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kin- 
dergarten and Primary classes at 11 a.m. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, WELLESLEY HILLS. 
Rev. Walter 8. Swisher, minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. 
Five sermons for the times. Sunday, May 16, ‘*What 
Reality Lies Behind Psychic Research: The recrude- 
seerice of Spiritualism—Notable a of Spirit- 
ualism: Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle—Its phenomena—How produced 
—tThe self-deceptions of Spiritualism — Furnishes no 
valid evidence of life after death—Not a solution of life 
problem.” 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of ‘trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges- 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY 
Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. arayeline 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, AB. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH REGISTER 
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